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The Librarian and the Universal Itch 
By Maxine Block * 


HE librarian, and particularly the 

readers’ advisor, finds that there is 
no depression with reduced production, 
shorter hours and discouragement faced 
by patrons who suffer from the universal 
complaint, the itch to write. The pub- 
lisher’s reader, moiling thru hundreds 
and hundreds of half-baked, hopelessly 
amateurish efforts, agrees. Possibly 
there is no librarian who in the midst 
of worry over the pay collection, circu- 
lation and overworked staff, has not been 
torn from this meditation by a shy voice 
saying, “I want to become a writer.” If 
the librarian has been subjected to the 
universal itch, she may, in the light of 
her experience, advise him, but if she 
hasn’t (and fortunate for her) she is at 
a loss for methods of guidance, other 
than to propel him gently to the shelf 
marked 808.3 and hand him books on the 
“art” of the short story or tips for sell- 
ing greeting card verses in the so-called 
“professional” writers’ magazines. 

She is pursuing the correct course if 
the young hopeful wants to dig out the 
coyly-hidden rules for the $5.00 prize 
contest on “why I adore Cleopatra Cold 
Creams” or to turn out the machine- 
made product for which writers on the 
short story provide expert dissection— 
conduct, in fact, a class in anatomy. For 
such patrons, it is useless to point out 
that the creation of fiction by the great 
writers is a trial and error method, 


slowly and painfully worked out until 
perfected, and bears no relation, for in- 
stance, to the technique of taking apart 
and putting together a watch. The 
young man who sees the magnificent 
sums paid to writers for the machine- 
made story turned out as so many cans 
of soup cannot be blamed if he feels that 
he too would like to be a writer. He 
doesn’t consider the thousands who are 
trying and the few who succeed. 


On Imitation 


Many writers have heaped praise on 
libraries as open sesames to their art 
where they were nurtured on pure and 
noble prose. Possibly in the young be- 
ginner before the librarian there may 
lurk the desire to emulate the slow, 
anguished growth of an A. E. Coppard, 
an Ernest Hemingway, a Katherine 
Mansfield, a Checkov or a Maupassant. 
To such a beginner the librarian may 
point out in the writings of the great, 
the Inquisition-like road to be travelled 
and the bitter slow torture of ideas 
wrested from the body by a fury like 
that of a cyclone which finally tears pen 
from hand and writes the prose of 
genius. 

The young writer in studying the me- 
chanics of writing has to choose between 
conflicting ideas. Shall he attempt imi- 
tation of other writers to form a style? 


* Editorial Assistant, Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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“In regard to authors who are to be 
patterns,” writes Gamaliel Bradford, “I 
should say most emphatically avoid hav- 
ing any.” Somerset Maugham believes 
just the contrary: 

‘My own impression is that the best 
masters to enable anyone to form a 
pleasant English style are Dryden, Swift, 
Addison, and Newman. For a long time 
I gave up half an hour a day to copy- 
ing out passages of these authors.” 

One critic advocates newspaper and 
publication work as the best way to be- 
come a writer because of its excellent 
training in the use of words and in de- 
veloping an individual style. Another 
says “I beg of you not to submit your- 
self to the dreary routine of hackwrit- 
ing. Shun newspaper work, proof- 
reading, and editorial work.” 


Contraries 


Shall the beginner write quickly while 
the flow of ideas is upon him, and not 
change one word? He has the quick 
improvising of Scott, Dumas, George 
Sand, and Trollope as an example. 
Slowly, painfully? He may have the 
steady grind of Flaubert or Stevenson. 
Arnold Bennett wrote by hand at a gal- 
loping rate, rarely ever changing a word. 
William J. Locke worked only at night 
when everything was quiet and peaceful 
and he knew he would not be interrupted. 
He would begin at 9, work thru until 3, 
eat something and go to bed. Tolstoi’s 
diary records: “From 5 to 10, write; 
from 10 to 2, business matters; from 2 
to 4, gymnastics; from 4 to 5, dinner; 
from 6 to 8, writing; from 8 to 10, visit 
Volkonski.” 

Theodore Dreiser cannot write without 
a stylograph pen; Don Marquis smokes 
a corn-cob pipe as he writes; Booth 
Tarkington must write on a drawing 
board tipped at the right angle with a 
pencil sharpener attached. Balzac locked 
himself into his room for days at a time, 
had his servant bring coffee to the door 
at varying intervals and worked on at a 
furious pace. 

In the matter of style, Anatole France 
said, “The only thing that counts is 
style,” while James Branch Cabell says 
of an admirable style: 
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“I do not know of any reason for 
milling over your own ‘style’ except that 
you may chance to enjoy this form of 
solitaire: for the benefit to be derived 
by a reader from careful writing—un- 
less to be sure, he reads for the benefit 
of his personal ‘style-—remains remark- 
ably dubious.” 

However, while these mutually can- 
celling bits of advice are heard, there is 
one thing upon which every writer thinks 
alike, and that the librarian may advise 
with perfect equanimity: hard work. 
Walter de la Mare is convinced that 
“whatever actual gifts a writer may pos- 
sess, all the evidence goes to prove that 
only constant, hard, and even painful 
work can do them justice.” Ernest 
Hemingway thinks it might take a life- 
time to write prose well. 


A Lonely, Difficult Road 


George Horace Lorimer says: “Learn- 
ing to write is more difficult, perhaps, 
than learning other professions, becaus« 
it is a lonely process. The thing most 
young writers fail to realize is that they 
must serve an apprenticeship, but it is 
less painful, because it is laid out along 
prescribed lines. The young student of 
medicine must have years of training at 
school. Then he becomes an interne and 
finally starts out to build up a practice 
for himself—which is a long, arduous 
proceeding.” 

In advising the beginning writer, tell 
him of the years of discouragement 
which do not seem to lead him anywhere. 
He must realize that these toilsome years 
are the period when he is learning all 
he has to know before he can write. Let 
him serve his apprenticeship, watching, 
listening, learning all about life, about 
men and women, the conflict of ideas, 
and then, if he has something to say, he 
is ready for publication. 

“A story,” said Thomas Hardy, “must 
be exceptional enough to justify its tell 
ing. We tale-tellers are all Ancient 
Mariners, and none of us is warranted 
in stopping Wedding Guests (in other 
words, the hurrying public) unless he 
has something more unusual to relate 
than the ordinary experience of every 
average man and woman.” It is in that 
apprenticeship that the young writer will 
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learn to tell the “something more un- 
usual.” 

When a young writer sends out a 
manuscript, he has sent out part of him- 
self, the part of his soul so sensitive, 
so secret that he cannot bear harsh winds 
touching it. A rejection slip comes. He 
is terribly hurt—it is a reflection on him, 
on his ego, which is after all a sensitive, 
easily wounded thing. To forestall such 
happenings, let him tear up his first 
writings and keep on working. If he 
must send material, impress on him the 
necessity for studying the publication be- 
fore doing so and for your pains you 
will receive the unspoken blessings of 
dozens of readers in publishing houses 
whose eyesight fails and whose spirits 
suffer travail at the continuously opened 
sluice-gate thru which a steady stream of 
material, pitiful, amateurish, and unuse- 
able, flows. 


The Novitiate 


If the knowledge of the hard years of 
effort before him do not deter him, if 
he really wants to write, not merely to 
court quick fame thru the commonest of 
all human failings (the desire to see 
one’s self in the romantic, glamorous 
role of a successful writer), then give 
him the great short stories of the cen- 
turies, the great novels and prose to read 
and study. Tell him that William McFee 
says “the capital of a word merchant is 
his vocabulary,’ that Kipling advises 
“dredging the dictionary,” that Steven- 
son would sometimes search for the right 
word for 24 hours, and that Flaubert 
believed that every thot had a word or 
phrase exactly adapted to express it, and 
none other would do if one wanted the 
highest truth and beauty. This unique 
word or phrase gave him no peace—he 
searched for it, he despaired of ever 
finding it. Words are the beginning 
writer’s raw material and Webster, Mur- 
ray, Crabb, Fernald, and Roget his in- 
separable aids. 

After you have gone thus far with the 
younr writer, he will give you no peace. 
With a shy smile, he will place a manu- 
script on your desk and ask you to criti- 
cise it. You will wish most fervently 
that you had never met him, that in fact, 
you were sitting cosily in an igloo on 
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the North Pole, except that such is the 
universal itch to write, an Esquimo sit- 
ting at your side would shyly ask you 
to look at his second act! 

This matter of criticism is indeed dif- 
ficult because the young writer does not 
want criticism, he wants praise, an ab- 
solutely worthless thing to give him. He 





“I WANT TO BE A WRITER” 


will find that, in the main, the criticism 
of other writers is also worthless. He 
must teach himself to write; no one can 
do it for him. He must see for himself 
where he fails to look into his own heart 
and the hearts of those about him for 
the material which an artist weaves into 
a living, breathing story. No critic and 
no library book can help him there. 

Now, you have told him what he must 
do—hard work, sincere desire to write, 
study of famous writers, study of words, 
style, the search into the lives of those 
about him, and you are ready to tell him 
what not to do. 


What Not to Do 


He must not dash off manuscripts, and 
then, blindly, hit or miss, send them out, 
expecting by some lucky chance to get 
them published. Let him listen to words 
of a wise critic who said that the young 
writer must throw the first two years’ 
product into the waste basket and that 
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if by mischance he sells something writ- 
ten within that time to a magazine, he 
must repent of it and bow his head in 
shame. “It is a good thing,” said John 
Burroughs, “to let your manuscript mat- 
ter stand a while before publishing; 
much sediment and personal conceit that 
was stirred up and held in solution dur- 
ing the freshet which it caused in your 
soul will settle from it and precipitate 
itself to the bottom.” 

The young writer must not ask editors 
for constructive criticism. They are not 
conducting schools of short story writ- 
ing. Neither must he try to capture in- 
fluence with editor or publisher. He 
must not do despicable little things such 
as pasting pages of his manuscript to see 
if the publisher’s reader has really read 
it all. Here the old story of not having 
to eat all of an egg to tell if it is bad 
holds true. 

He must never ask established writers 
either to criticise his work before it is 
submitted to a publisher or to get writers 
to use influence for him. The writer is 
a busy person making a living by his 
pen. Just as one should not ask doc- 
tors for free medical advice, so one 
should not ask writers for criticism. A 
writer’s criticism is not always valuable 
for it is seldom true that a creative fac- 
ulty is a critical, analytical one. Every 
young writer ought to be counseled to 
read and commit to memory one of the 
most searching, illuminating commen- 
taries on this subject which I have ever 
seen penned—a letter to an asker for 
criticism in the American Mercury, vol- 


ume 20, June 1930, by Sherwood 
Anderson. 
Beware! 
If it is useless to ask established 


writers for advice, it is much worse to 
be beguiled by the low fraternity of 
sharpers who advertise that they will 
read and place manuscripts for a fee. 
Advise the young writer to stay away 
from them as he would from a plague, 
for if a manuscript is good, a publisher 
will take it, and it will be a publisher 
who will not ask the writer to help de- 
fray the expenses of publishing. There 
are, of course, literary agents who are 
reliable and thoroly trustworthy, but it 
is difficult to cull the good ones from the 
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bad. The bad ones flourish on human 
vanity and do an enormous amount of 
injury in keeping the misfit in literature 
continuously trying instead of turning to 
some other useful work for which he is 
fitted. 

Let him guard himself from the 
clutches of unscrupulous advertisements 
in the popular magazines where a hand 
points at him and a power like that of 
an oracle at Delphi says “YOU TOO 
CAN BE A WRITER! Susie Saman- 
tha Boggs Makes $100.00 On Her First 
Story After Taking OUR Course!” Too 
late he will find that learning how to 
write is not like learning to be the life 
of the party by playing the banjo after 
10 easy lessons. 

If he wants instruction, it is far bet- 
ter to go to an accredited university or 
to take a correspondence course from a 
college. The best thing about these 
courses is that in class a critical faculty 
may be developed by listening to the 
efforts of others, and by avoiding the 
pitfalls, direct oneself into the right 
channels. The worse thing about them, 
as also about books on short story writ- 
ing and professional writers’ journals, is 
that they make a fetish of continual try- 
ing, assuming that anybody can be a 
writer if he will stick to it long enough. 


A Bibliography 


Altho, as I have pointed out, books on 
the “art” of the short story are not of 
much value, there are good books on 
the broad general subject of writing 
which will help the beginning writer. 
Some published within the last decade 
are: 


Anderson, Sherwood 

Modern writer. Lantern press. 1925. $2 
An essay for the aspiring young writer 

who wants individual creative writing. 

Brown, Rollo Walter, ed. 

Writer’s art by those who have practiced it 
Harvard univ. press. 1921. $2.50 
Twenty-eight essays by such writers as 

Stevenson, Herbert Spencer, Poe, George 

Eliot, Ruskin, Maupassant, Thackeray, etc. 

Canby, Henry Seidel 
Better writing. Harcourt. 1926. $1.35 
Conrad, Joseph 

Joseph Conrad: life and letters, by G 
Jean-Aubry. 2v. Doubleday. 1927. $10 
Aside from its general worth, contains 

fine principles of literary technique. 
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Hearn, Lafcadio 
Talks to writers; sel. and ed. with an in- 
trod. by John Erskine. Dodd. 1920. $2 
A beginning writer will find more wisdom 
and common sense in this beautifully writ- 
ten book than all the “How to write short 
stories” in existence. 


Holliday, Robert Coates and 


THE MANuscRIPT MARKET 


Those who are looking for places to 
sell manuscripts may find help in the di- 
rectories such as Where and how to sell 
manuscripts; a directory for writers by 
W. B. McCourtie, published in 1931 and 





Van Rensselaer, Alexander 
Business of writing; a prac- 

tical guide for authors. 

Doran. 1922. $2 

One of the most highly 
recommended books on the 
subject. It goes from the 
preparation of the manuscript 
to the appearance of the 
finished printed page. 


Lanier, Henry Wysham, ed. 
Author’s annual. Payson and 
Clarke. 1929. $1.50 
Lubbock, Percy 
Craft .of fiction. 
1921. $3 
A serious and profound 
study of well-chosen master- 
pieces in which every writer 
may find inspiration. 


Scribner. 


Montague, Charles E. 
Writer’s notes on his trade 
Doubleday. 1930. $2 
Essays by the former 
editor of the Manchester 














Guardian with a wealth of 
literary illustration. 


Smith, Bertha W. and Lincoln, V. C. 
Writing art; authorship as experienced and 
expressed by the great writers; an an- 
thology. Houghton. 1931. $2.50 
Wharton, Mrs. Edith N. 
Writing of fiction. Scribner. 1925. $2 
Written with rare charm, by one who 
understands the difficulties of the fiction 
form. 
Wilhelm, Donald George 
Writing for profit: with contributions by 
many editors and writers. McGraw. 1930. 
$3 
Covers every type of literary work, and 
makes a good supplement for the inspira- 
tional books by its practical knowledge. 


READING WITH A PORPOISE 


Who’s who in literature, edited by Mark 
Meredith, 1931. 1001 places to sell 
manuscripts by J. K. Reeve is not so up- 
to-date. 


For the latest information, the Manu- 
script market guide (quarterly) is an ex- 
haustive directory of every type of lit- 
erary market. It is published by the 
same company which gets out Editor, a 
weekly. Other professional magazines 
are Author and Journalist (monthly) ; 
Writer (monthly); Writer’s Monthly, 
and Writer’s Digest (monthly). 








Vermont’s Regional Library Experiment 
By Katharine H. Wead * 


N 1928 the Vermont Commission on 

Country Life was organized for the 
purpose of studying Vermont and Ver- 
monters with a view to maintaining the 
high traditions and ideals which have 
always characterized the state. It was a 
fortunate moment to carry out the idea 
which had been simmering for some 
time, for just the year previous the civic 
consciousness of the people had been 
awakened by a disastrous flood which 
had brought the people of the state more 
closely together. Some two hundred 
Vermonters, organized into committees, 
took part in this survey which considered 
such a variety of subjects as climate, 
agriculture, industries, home-life, educa- 
tion, recreation, tourist trade, medical 
care, religion, government, etc. The re- 
sults of the three year survey were pub- 
lished in a book entitled Rural Vermont, 
A Program for the Future. This was the 
first comprehensive survey of a rural 
state and it has created much interest 
among economists all over the country. 
The book itself is the basis of study on 
the part of many clubs in the state. 

Vermont has been perhaps the most 
conservative of the conservative New 
England states, and one of the most inde- 
pendent from its earliest days. The 
people, chiefly of English origin, emi- 
grants from neighboring states, have 
always been intensely individualistic and 
hard working. They have achieved a 
ruggedness of character like the moun- 
tainous land from which they have en- 
deavored to win a livelihood. They have 
never achieved great wealth but on the 
other hand they have been self-supporting 
and during these last few years have 
been able to weather the depression in 
better shape than most people. Until the 
automobile and good roads came, the 
range of Green Mountains which runs 
from north to south in the center of the 
state not merely divided the state but 
also split counties. For this reason the 
county has never been a satisfactory unit 
of government. It is rather the town (or 


township) that is of importance, and each 
town is independent of the next, tho 
those who have lived in the state for 
many years are beginning to see a break- 
ing down of the hard and fast town 
lines. Conversatism and ingrained indi- 
vidualism make it difficult to bring about 
cooperation and centralization of effort 
in any line. It is a rural state of about 
350,000 population, its largest city having 
only 25,000 inhabitants. 

Library service was originally studied 
as a part of the educational survey but 
the sub-committee, composed of persons 
of vision and initiative, became a sepa- 
rate unit, calling itself the Vermont Li- 
brary Experiment Committee. Its chair- 
man is the librarian of the University 
and its other members are the State 
Librarian, the Secretary of the Free 
Public Library Commission, the State 
Commissioner of Education, representa- 
tives of public libraries and other public 
spirited citizens. With the backing of 
the Vermont Commission on Country 
Life, the American Library Association 
and the Adult Education Association, 
and basing its appeal on the evidence 
from a very thoro survey of a small typi- 
cal territory, it procured funds from the 
Carnegie Corporation for a two year ex 
periment in regional library service to 
be carried on by a so-called Regional 
Librarian. 


What the Survey Showed 


Now what did this survey show? It 
takes no great study to discover what any 
tourist may observe, that almost every 
town in Vermont has a library! There 
are 245 towns and 228 libraries, tho in 
some cases one town has more than one 
library. The presence of a_ building, 
however, does not always indicate an 
effective library, and it was estimated 
that some 19,000 Vermonters were with- 
out local library service. The libraries 
are of all types, ranging from a Univer- 
sity library of a hundred and _ thirty 


* Regional Librarian, Billings Library, Burlington, Vt. 
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THE REGIONAL LIBRARIAN’S BOOK TRUCK 


Its contents are good books, which are loaned chiefly to small struggling libraries. 
Miss Wead is at the wheel. 


thousand volumes to the very humblest 
little library of scarcely a hundred books. 
Many towns have beautiful, well endowed 
buildings, weli planned and well man- 
aged. Others are in made-over houses, 
churches, community rooms, stores, back 
parlors. All of which shows that some 
people at some time have considered a 
library an essential part of the com- 
munity. But in many of the towns the 
old stock has died out and the many 
modern diversions leave little time for 
literary interests, with the result that the 
library books are not cared for and in 
some places the libraries have ceased to 
be the important element that they once 
were. They are taken for granted and 
not given intelligent support. A town 
that wishes to be eligible for state aid 
elects a board of library trustees, five 
being the usual number, and must appro- 
priate funds, varying from fifteen to 
fifty dollars according to its tax list, for 
the support of the library. The trustees 
are not always well chosen and the ex- 
penses of the little towns are so great 
that the library is sometimes overlooked, 
with the result that with no funds to buy 
new books, or to pay the librarian, the 
library can hardly hope to function. The 
survey showed that at least 125 out of 
the 228 libraries had incomes of less than 


$100 a year, 25 towns appropriated as 
little as $25 and seven $15 or less. Only 
thirty had over $1000 income. Since the 
survey was made conditions have not 
improved, in many cases the appropria- 
tions being cut or omitted, as is true in 
most other fields of activity everywhere. 
One fourth of these libraries are open 
only one day a week and another fourth 
only two days. Most of the librarians 
give the best they can in unselfish service 
but few of them have the special training 
which opens up the possibilities of the 
work. The individualism of the towns 
results in each wanting and having its 
own library, no matter how small, and 
this situation must be taken into account 
when considering the Vermont library 
problem. It is not a question of doing 
away with the town libraries, but rather 
of pooling their resources possibly thru 
a céntral clearing house of some sort. 
Vermont has not been backward in its 
state service. To the contrary it was one 
of the first states to establish, as early 
as 1894, a library commission which later 
became the Free Public Library Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education, with 
headquarters at Montpelier, the state 
capital. Fighting always against insuffi- 
cient funds and in 1927 nearly wiped out 
by flood, this department has done, and 
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is doing excellent work. It sends out 
travelling libraries to schools, libraries 
and individuals, does field work and with 
its book-wagon, donated by the Federated 
Women’s Clubs, visits during the summer 
all the libraries, lending books freely. 
But with its limited staff it cannot often 
visit a town more than once a year. It 
also gives a two-weeks tuition-free course 
each summer and offers financial aid to 
deserving libraries. But its budget is 
utterly inadequate to carry on intensive 
work in any district. It has been most 
generous in its encouragement of this 
experiment and the Experiment Commit- 
tee on its part endeavors to cooperate 
with the state department in every way 
possible. It was felt by the Director and 
council of the Vermont Commission on 
Country Life that more service could be 
given to the library cause by an indepen- 
dent committee than thru the existing 
department, the committee of course 
working closely with the library depart- 
ment. There is also a Vermont Library 
Association which holds annual state and 
district meetings. 


The Field of Experiment 


The Vermont Library Experiment 
Committee chose as the field for inten- 
sive survey and activity three counties in 
the northwestern part of the state, parts 
of Franklin, Chittenden and Lamoille 
Counties where the libraries were con- 
sidered quite typical. These counties are 
entirely rural and chiefly American with 
some French-Canadians on the scattered 
farms. The four largest towns were not 
included in the experiment. The twenty 
which are included range in population 
from 250 to 2900. The whole district 
covers a little more than 1000 square 
miles, easily reached by automobile or 
bus, but not all of it by railroad. One 
town with three villages and a population 
of only 1500 tries to maintain three li- 
braries instead of having one good li- 
brary with branches, and another even 
smaller has two, while three towns at 
the time of the survey had only remnants 
of former libraries. Some towns appro- 
priate nothing at all; others contribute 
the considerable item of housing, heat or 
light, depending on gifts and endowment 
for running expenses; several of them 
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have only $25 a year appropriation, and 
only three have budgets of three figures. 
While the book collections vary greatly 
in quality and quantity they generally 
consist of best-sellers of some years ago 
with only a scattering of non-fiction and 
very mediocre children’s books. Certain 
libraries have most excellent collections, 
but the efficient, well stocked libraries 
are not the problem. Only a few libra- 
ries subscribe to any periodicals and few 
have space for chairs and tables for 
reading. The hours of opening vary from 
a few hours on one day a week to 
several hours every day. The interest in 
a library and the use of it increases 
greatly, of course, the more it is open. 
It is very difficult to get accurate sta 
tistics as to circulation which will really 
indicate the amount of work done, but 
roughly it varies from perhaps twenty 
books a day to two hundred. While 
many of the librarians are eager and 
conscientious there are others who are 
opposed to progressive ideas and who 
“just sit.” 


Work Begins 


But enough of the existing situation. 
What are we trying to do about it? We 
are trying to find out whether more li 
brary interest could and should be 
aroused and what should be the best 
method of meeting it. As a starting point 
an office was established for the Regional 
Librarian in the University library in 
Burlington, a city on the edge of the 
chosen field, but from which roads radi- 
ate to all parts of the state. Then a book 
automobile was purchased. It is a Chev- 
rolet coach from which the back seat 
was removed allowing space for the 
shelving which lines the two sides and 
the back below the rear window, giving 
space for about 250 books which are 
held in place by bars and bolts. The 
two front seats fold forward making 
easy access to the back of the car and 
a hassock makes a seat for the person 
selecting books. Extra supplies and 
books can be carried in the trunk on the 
rear. The side windows are painted over 
and carry the name of the Committee. 
The cost of the car and the reconstruc- 
tion was less than $800. It has given 
entire satisfaction except when several 
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people wish to chose books at one time 
as happens after meetings, a situation 
which was not anticipated when planning 
the car but it is doubtful if any small 
car with inside shelving would answer 
the purpose any better. The books were 
placed inside because the car was to be 
used for general transportation winter 
and summer and it was felt that there 
would be less wear and tear on them. 


The books of which there are about 
2000 are loaned primarily to libraries but 
more and more requests are coming from 
schools and individuals. It is a question 
whether we should loan outside the libra- 
ries, but if our aim is to arouse interest 
we should use at present any means that 
offers, and with some of the libraries 
open so little it is hard for potential 
readers to procure the books conven- 
iently. We are not competing with the 
state workers but rather trying to supple- 
ment their work, frequently turning to 
them for advice and aid, tho neither they 
nor their book-wagon visit the district 
at present. The call is almost entirely 
for recreational reading. The use of 
books for vocational or technical reading, 
as reflected in the libraries, is very slight. 
We are well aware, however, that many 
of the best readers in the state do not 
patronize the public libraries because the 
libraries do not have what they want and 
this condition is not peculiar to rural 
Vermont. Book selection is difficult for 
modern fiction is often too sophisticated 
and yet we do not wish to buy for the 
book automobile just the type of book 
which the small library will buy for 
itself—we feel that we should offer them 
the better books and the more unusual 
books, tho of course we must have some 
of the popular ones. The children’s 
books generally are very few in number 
and poor in quality with the result that 
many of the standard books are not ap- 
preciated. There is great need of bring- 
ing the better children’s books to the 
attention of the teachers and parents and 
librarians and such exhibits and talks 
as we have given show immediate results. 
There is much more interest, however, 
in books than in libraries! 

A great part of the time of the 
Regional Librarian has been spent in 
talking about books and library problems 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE BOOK TRUCK 


to all kinds of groups. There have been 
some fifty meetings which she has at- 
tended and spoken to, many of them of 
course being most informal. They in- 
clude teacher training classes at the Uni- 
versity, teachers’ conventions, many 
Home Demonstration groups where we 
really go into the homes, church discus- 
sion clubs, women’s clubs, library meet- 
ings, etc. The women’s clubs in some 
towns are very active in support of the 
library. Such state organizations as the 
Vermont Library Association, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Federated Wom- 
en’s Clubs, American Association of 
University Women, Granges and exten- 
sion agencies are actively behind the 
movement for better library facilities. 
Help has been given to several libraries 
in reorganization, accessioning, mending, 
discarding, etc. At such times we ask 
for the help of the trustees and club 
members and their activity creates com- 
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ment and interest in the library and gives 
opportunity for informal discussion of 
books and ways of bringing them to the 
attention of the people. Is the time spent 
on technical processes worthwhile? The 
work is seldom continued successfully 
but if a librarian is anxious to have her 
records correct and is capable of follow- 
ing directions it is a Satisfaction to her 
to*have help and advice. We wish to 
emphasize service rather than technical 
red tape. 


Making the Most of What the 
Libraries Have 


We are convinced that it is quite pos- 
sible to awaken a desire for more and 
better reading in most communities, but 
are the libraries prepared to meet the 
demand? They are not. Of course lack 
of money is serious and this is not the 
year to ask for more. So we are trying 
to show how to make the most of what 
a library already has. The simplest de- 
vices for advertising are suggested. 
Advice is given in book selection thru 
personal interviews, letters and lists, and 
we urge strongly the use of the state 
“List of Approved Books for Rural 
Schools.” At the request of the Adult 
Education Committee a study outline was 
prepared for the use of such clubs as are 
studying local problems; parts of this 
have been distributed to all the women’s 
clubs in the state by the Chairman of 
Library Extension of the Vermont Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs, but it is too early 
to know whether it has been used. Wide 
distribution was made of the A.L.A. 
pamphlet, The Superintendent Makes a 
Discovery, in the hope of sowing some 
seeds of interest in larger units of li- 
brary service. Attendance at library 
meetings has been encouraged and at the 
time of the Northeastern Library Con- 
ference at Bethlehem, N. H. in June, 
nineteen librarians and trustees took. ad- 
vantage of the offer of one day’s ex- 
penses. Three librarians from this district 
attended the two-weeks library school at 
Montpelier, two of them at our expense. 
A venture in newspaper publicity under 
the direction of Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher has resulted in a series of letters 
entitled “Ruth Ann’s Career” of which 
ten have been published in about a dozen 
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of the state papers. Each of these takes 
up in a most informal way some library 
problem which is being met by the young 
and enthusiastic librarian of a small 
village library. 

Thru all our varied activities we have 
tried to keep certain objectives in mind. 
First, and most obvious, that of making 
the libraries in which we are working 
more efficient. To this end, we help them 
to have more and better books; we urge 
the extending of their activities to more 
people and their cooperation with 
neighboring libraries; and we try espe- 
cially to show the best use of whatever 
equipment they have. Some of this can 
be achieved from within but much of it 
must come from outside demand, So, 
while on the one hand we are endeavor- 
ing to educate and encourage the libra- 
rians, on the other we are trying to make 
the public more library-minded. Secondly, 
we are working towards the goal of cen- 
tralization and cooperation. Vermont 
moves slowly and in the district where 
we are working it is doubtful if any 
marked change will come quickly, but 
there are sections where such an idea is 
already taking root. And thirdly, there 
is the hope that by arousing the latent 
consciousness of the value of libraries, 
not only the towns but the state will 
give more generous support. 


Results and Conclusions 


What tangible results have there been 
in work which deals so largely with 
intangibles? We have few statistics to 
prove or disprove anything. Everywhere 
there is friendliness. A decided interest 
in certain communities has led to im- 
provements in technique, in physical con- 
dition, in book selection and care, and in 
agitation for further changes. Building 
must needs be in abeyance and tho we 
have had the very simplest plans drawn 
up for such communities as are asking 
advice, we are inclined to discourage new 
buildings unless of the community type. 
In two towns the libraries have come to 
life and that is the first step in com- 
munity interest. There are, of course, 
towns in which there is little hope of 
accomplishing anything. Changes for the 
better have, however, taken place, cer- 
tainly due, in part, to our activities. In 
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certain localities book-wagon service to 
individuals or organizations rather than 
to the library has been valuable and the 
only practical solution of the book prob- 
lem. It is no new discovery that the 
success of the library depends on the li- 
brarian. There is only one librarian in 
the district who has had more than the 
two weeks library course and most of 
them have not had that, but several have 
had experience as teachers or have a 
natural inclination for books and then 
there is intelligent direction of even the 
tiniest library and a desire for and ap- 
preciation of help and advice. 

This is recognized as an experiment. 
It differs from the work done in many 
states because we are working in a field 
long established with libraries and state 
workers; it is not virgin territory which 
will blossom into efficient, enthusiastic 
libraries overnight. We have rather to 
cultivate or even to dig up struggling 
little plants. We are generously enough 
financed so that we may try out ideas 
and if we do not produce results in one 
way we can try another. The second 
year will end in June 1933, and there 
are enough funds to continue a few 
months beyond that. The Committee is 
convinced that regional service is desir- 
able and that as much progress has been 
made as is possible in two years. It will 
take longer than that to bring about de- 
cided changes. It is difficult to tell what 
lasting influence the demonstration has 
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had until it is withdrawn, so for the next 
summer it is proposed to drop the present 
district and to develop new fields of 
activity in library centers in parts of the 
state where there is already interest in 
the idea of larger units of service, and 
where the local leadership is perhaps 
more vocal. If further funds are granted 
the work in these centers would be con- 
tinued. Since it is impossible for the 
state department at present to do inten- 
sive work it is hoped that the leaders in 
the counties which for two years have 
benefited by the work will use their in- 
fluence to increase the state appropria- 
tion, eventually permitting the enlarge- 
ment of the state work to include one 
or more regional librarians for it is only 
because of the most cordial relationship 
between the Free Public Library Depart- 
ment and the Experiment Committee that 
the work has progressed so easily. 

This may all seem very remote and 
indirect but Vermonters must be con- 
vinced that a thing is desirable before 
they will say or do much about it. And 
furthermore, as in all states, the state 
and local governments are at present 
more interested in retrenchment than ex- 
pansion. So progress is necessarily slow. 
But whatever may or may not come of 
the experiment in the way of larger de- 
velopments we are trying to build a last- 
ing foundation for not more, but better 
libraries in Vermont. 


New “Document Catalogue” Issued 


ANOTHER key to the vast store of valu- 

able information in United States Govern- 
ment documents has recently been made avail- 
able to librarians and the general public thru 
the issue of a new Document Catalogue, as 
the binder’s title gives it, or, more accurately 
from its title-page, “Catalogue of the public 
documents of the 7oth Congress and of all 
departments of the Government of the United 
States, for the period from July 1, 1927 to 
June 30, 1920, prepared under the supervision 
of the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office.” 

To those who stand in Times Square and 
get their news from the electric news strip on 
the Times Building almost before it has 
happened, 1932 (the imprint date of the cata- 


log) may seem a long time after 1929, but 
when consideration is given to the care and 
accuracy with which such material must be 
prepared for the 2,542 pages of this monu- 
mental work, three years does not seem so 
long. The additional fact should be brought 
to mind that during the same period four 
other Document Catalogues, covering the 
period of the 66th-69th Congresses, 1929-1927, 
have been brought out by the same office force. 

As far back as 1876, Melvil Dewey was 
urging the need for indexes to make the fund 
of information in Government documents 
available to research workers, librarians, and 
the public in general. This need was partly 
filled by Poore’s Descriptive Catalogue (1774- 

(Continued on p. 516) 











DILLY TANTE 
OBSERVES 








Advt. 


O rest for the weary. For several 

months we have been quietly at 
work on a companion volume to Living 
Authors, which is scheduled for publica- 
tion next spring—about a year from 
now. That may seem a long time to be 
working on a single volume, especially 
when one has a number of talented help- 
ers working at one’s metaphorical side, 
but it is difficult to convey an idea of the 
horrible amount of research involved, 
the tantalizing quest for fresh material, 
the unremitting correspondence with pub- 
lishers—God bless ’em for their courte- 
sies—and with hundreds of authors in 
almost as many countries. Some authors 
are shy (unless they are fierce), others 
are lost in the wildernesses of the world, 
still others (particularly ladies) mever 
permit photographs of themselves to be 
published. But most authors, let it be 
said for a maligned race, are pleasant 
and friendly critters, with little “side” to 
them. 


The work in progress is more than a 
supplement to Living Authors. Indeed, 
both scope and (probably) bulk will be 
more extensive. In addition to a large 
number of important contemporaries 
whose biographies did not appear in Liv- 
ing Authors—frequently because of the 
unavailability at that time of sufficient 
material—More Authors (as the new 
volume will probably be called) goes 
back in time to include all the leading 
authors of the present century, whether 
living or dead. The alphabet will prob- 
ably run from Lascelles Abercrombie to 
Israel Zangwill, and the subjects will in- 
clude D. H. Lawrence, Elinor Wylie, 
Katherine Mansfield, Conan Doyle, 
Rainer Maria Rilke, Amy Lowell, Mar- 
cel Proust, Thomas Hardy, Anatole 
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France, Maurice Hewlett, Blasco Ibajiez, 
W. H. Hudson, Pio Baroja, Joseph 
Conrad, Remy de Gourmont, Kenneth 
Grahame, Rupert Brooke, Pearl Buck, 
and Vicki Baum, together with such 
newer writers of distinction as Erskine 
Caldwell, James Gould Cozzens, William 
Plomer, Roy Campbell, George Dillon, 
etc. I shall be happy at any time to 
receive nominations from readers of the 
WILson BULLETIN. 


Other Fish to Fry 


Since plans must be made considerably 
in advance, I have listened attentively to 
suggestions for other works of reference 
that come to me, at intervals, from libra 
rians—many of whom appear ingratiat 
ingly determined tc see that I have suffi 
cient fish to fry. 

Cornelia Goff, librarian of the Hope 
well (Virginia) High School, sends an 


anecdote in which I have taken keen 
delight : 

A few days ago while a seventh grade was 
having a reading class in the library, a small, 


shy boy came to me with Living Authors 
under an arm, and whispered, “Is Fenimor: 
Cooper dead?” “Yes,” I replied. The littl 
boy then asked, “Well, then, do you have a 
book of Dead Authors?” 

The more recent Dead Ones (but some 
of them how living!) will appear in 
More Authors, but I do think that there 
is really a place for a book of biographies 
and portraits of Nineteenth Century 
Authors. I suppose that some of you 
must feel that there is already material 
enough in that field, but is this actually 
or only apparently true? Perhaps we 
only think we have the material. The 
average small library, I have learned 
from experience, has little enough ma 
terial on most of the leading authors of 
the last century; and even in the larger 
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libraries it is a perplexing business to 
locate readily, if at all, information on 
the hundreds of good abiding writers 
who failed to win first prize at the Show 
of the Immortals. In any case a single 
volume where one might find in a jiffy 
the significant information about Keats 
and Melville and Peacock and Landor 
and Clough and Sidney Lanier and 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Eugene Field 
and Gerard Manley Hopkins and Stephen 
Crane and Beddoes and Hartley Cole- 
ridge and Emily Dickinson and Felicia 
Hemans and James Hogg and Kate 
Greenaway and Charles Kingsley and 
Lewis Carroll, etc—these names occur 
to me at random—such a big book of 
photographs and sketches, including both 
major and minor writers of the Nine- 
teenth Century, would seem to have cer- 
tain advantages for popular use even in 
the few libraries that have most of the 
original sources. 

Won’t some of you drop me a line to 
let me know what you think of the idea? 


More Proposals 


Several librarians have made sugges- 
tions similar to that of Grace C. Fores- 
man, who writes pleasantly from the 
Dormont High School library in Penn- 
sylvania: 

We have had your Livimg Authors in our 
high school library ever since its publication 
and find it one of our most useful reference 
books. It was just the book every librarian 
needed. 

3ut there is another long felt want in the 
school, and I think also in the public library; 
that is, a book of living actors and actresses. 
There is apparently no reliable source of bio- 
graphical material on stage personalities. Why 
not such a book by Dilly Tante as a companion 
to Living Authors? I am sure every school 
with a public speaking or dramatic course 
would want it. In fact, I think every librarian 
of any sort would want it. 

Lead us to Garbo! On to the Barry- 
mores! It would be fun, anyhow, to do 
a book, with photographs, of living actors 
and actresses, and what 4 gallery of 
beauties that would be!—(tho nudes, | 
suppose, would be verboten). 

But I mustn’t be facetious about a 
sober reference volume which would 
probably, despite its sobriety, prove the 
most popular book in the high school 
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library. The question must be left with 
you for answer: Do librarians want a 
dependable biographical volume about 
living actors and actresses of stage and 
screen to follow More Authors? Or is 
there a greater immediate need for a 
book of Nineteenth Century Authors? 

Other biographical volumes proposed 
by several librarians—the titles are self- 
explanatory—include Living Artists, Liv- 
ing Musicians, and Authors and Illustra- 
tors of Children’s Books. 


The Oxford Companion to 
English Literature 


Speaking of reference books, I wish to 
commend without reservation The Ox- 
ford Companion to English Literature, 
which has just been published by the 
Oxford University Press. It is an ‘alpha- 
betical arrangement of ‘concise but valu- 
able information en the thousand and 
one questions that habitually tease+the 
minds of omnivorous and curious readers. 
Whose death was the occasion of Milton’s 
Lycidas? When did Matthew Arnold 
die? How much was a ducat worth? 
What is the meaning of “ducdame”? 
What is Tottel’s Miscellany? Who 
wrote David Harum? What is the plot 
of Walpole’s Gothic novel, The Castle of 
Otranto? In what novel is Stephen 
Guest a character? Who frequented the 
Mermaid Tavern? Who was Zélide and 
what was her real name? 

I cannot suggest the variety of infor- 
mation to be found in this book, except 
to say that it makes one wonder how any 
constant reader could have lived without 
it before. The entries include authors 
(some of them living), literary works, 
literary societies, allusions, terms, book 
and mythological characters, etc. Some 
characteristic entries under “M,” for 
example, are Mabinogion, Rose Macau- 
lay, Macbeth, Machiavelli, Mad Hatter, 
Malaprop, Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Man of Feeling, Man and Superman, 
Marcus Aurelius, Metaphor, Mallarmé, 
Monsieur Beaucaire, Munchausen, My 
Mind to me a Kingdom is, and Mysteries 
of Udolpho. 

When a reference work as good as 
The Oxford Companion appears—no 
perfect reference work was ever pub- 
lished—it is supererogatory and pedantic 
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to attack a few errors in the text as tho 
they were public enemies and to grieve 
over a few omissions as tho they were 
dead friends. It is sufficient in this case 
to observe that Sir Paul Harvey, the 
editor, has achieved a remarkably just 
and comprehensive work, and that if the 
references to American literature tend 
to be more frugal and less judicious than 





FROM THE SOUTH POLE TO THE HARLEM 
Byrd’s former ship, the Eleanor Bolling, unloading 
lumber under the windows of The Wilson Company 
offices, the tall building in the background with the 


lighthouse on the roof. 


the English references, a sincere and 
praiseworthy effort has nevertheless been 
made, with the assistance of an American 
advisor, Ben Ray Redman, to make the 
Oxford Companion equally valuable on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The “com- 
mon reader” will find no better friend ; 
the average library, no reference work of 
greater general utility than the Oxford 
Companion. At $4.50 it is a bargain, 
costing about % cent a page. 


The Gulls 


A friend at the office of The Wilson 
Company writes to me: 

Something ought to be said in the BULLETIN 
about the sea-gulls who “attend school’ on 
those twenty piles in the river in front of 
the building. There are five rows of these 
piles of four each, and most of the time now 
each is fully occupied. The gulls sit for long 
periods, all headed up the river (I mean 
north—the river flows both ways) just as tho 
listening to a lecture, altho no lecturer is 
visible. Occasionally one rises to seek a 
minute’s diversion on the water, and often 
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his place is taken by someone sitting behind 
him who presumably wants a seat nearer the 
front. Sometimes a few seats are vacant; 
sometimes you see a gull looking vainly for a 
place when all are filled. It’s a diverting 
spectacle. 


That “something about the gulls” has 
been said—and, it seems to me, said very 
well. 

Perhaps one of our naturalists 
at The Company will report on 
the habits of the nefarious beast, 
bird, or Pest that masticated a 
bar of chocolate in the lower 
left-hand drawer of my desk on 
the occasion of my last visit to 
the office. 


The Site of the Wilson 
Company 

To those of you who have 
never visited The Wilson Com 
pany building—where, needless 
to say, you are always welcome 
—the description of gulls “at 
tending school” under the win- 
dows of an office building in 
upper Manhattan must sound 
quite fantastic. Yet these are 
fortunate windows, fronting on 
the Harlem, that dear dirty river, 
street of coal-barges, tugs, excursion 
boats, and occasionally a larger vessel 
that hoots impatiently below until the 
long drawbridge swings wide to let her 
pass. 

One hears of famous thorobreds that, 
having met with accident or grown too 
old for the races, end their days, spavined 
and lame, drawing some peddler’s cart. 
Ships, too, have their rise and fall. One 
day last autumn, if you chanced to look 
out of the windows of The Company, 
you could see, unloading her cargo of 
lumber, the S.S. Eleanor Bolling, which 
in 1928 went to the Antarctic with 
Admiral Byrd. 


Pronouncing Publishers’ Names 


E.W. writes that “many of us are not 
certain how some publishers’ names 
should be pronounced.” She refers par- 
ticularly to such firms as “Knopf, Double- 
day, Doran, and others whose names are 
likely to be given several pronunciations,” 
and she affirms rightly that “librarians 
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A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 
discoveries. Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 
Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





NE of the most worth while projects of 

the School Libraries Committee of the 
A.L.A. is the School Library Yearbook. Bibli- 
ographies and research papers of the type not 
commonly found elsewhere make this annual 
of real value to all school librarians. 


School Library Yearbook Number Five is 
the latest 
viewed at the request of the editor of the 


issue of the series. It is here re- 


section by Wilma Boisselier, librarian of the 
High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 


School Library Yearbook Number Five 


Reviewed by Wilma Boisselier, Librarian, High School of Commerce, 
Portiand, Oregon 


The fifth School Library Yearbook will be 
invaluable to librarians of various types of 
schools. It is divided into four parts: part I 
outlines the standards for elementary, second- 
ary, junior and senior high schools, teachers 
colleges and normal schools; part II considers 
specific phases of school library work—the 
junior high library, budgets, library 
instruction, cataloging, secondary school libra- 
ries systems; a bibliography on school libraries 
is given in part III; part IV contains a direc- 
tory of school library committees, supervisors 
and school library members of A.L.A. 

The statement of the standards for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools considers the 
budget, the status of the librarian, book appro- 
priation, housing, equipment and supplies. The 
inclusion of a description of the essential 
equipment as well as of the approximate cost 
both of equipment and supplies is noteworthy. 
The standards for Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools as proposed by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges 
books and periodicals, the training school li- 
brary, duties of the staff, budget, physical 
equipment and library instruction. Librarians 
will find the score card especially helpful when 
discussing future plans with school officials. 

Junior high school librarians will be inter- 
ested in a survey of the practices in this par- 
ticular field. The author, Howard H. Hicks, 
(Principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School of Long Beach, California) obtained 


school 


discusses 


the material from several sources, including 
general school library literature, three ques- 
tionnaires submitted to approximately two 
hundred and twenty-five junior high school 
librarians, visits to junior high school libra- 
ries, consultations with classroom teachers and 
school principals. Various phases of junior 
high library practice are presented: 
organization and administration, the library 
staff, equipment, books and magazines, library 
usage, the catalog, pupil instruction, the li- 
brarian’s load. The results of this survey are 


school 


summarized in a table of conclusions and 
recommendations. 
An article, “A study in school library 


finance,” by Miss Eaton does much to lessen 
our inadequate information as to actual ex- 
penditures in school libraries. Questionnaires 
dealing with approximate expenditures, budgets 
and ordering were sent to sixteen representa- 
tive school systems in various parts of the 
country. From this information conclusions 
as to appropriations and operating expenses 
were drawn. Tables at the end of the article 
make the results more graphic. 

Miss Horton states that the purpose of her 
“Study in high school budgets” is “to analyze 
the reports of sixty high school libraries and 
to suggest reasonable standards of expendi- 
ture.” Data was collected from libraries 
located in different states and in schools of 
various sizes and types. Salaries, the appor- 
tionment of the book fund, equipment, binding 
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and supplies are the subjects of the study. 
Some conclusions based on this study are— 


“Libraries in the smaller schools receive 
greater support than the larger ones in pro- 
portion to their size. This is necessary, since 
smaller schools have larger unit costs.” 


“Practically all schools of more than 1000 
enrollment receive less than the A.L.A. stand- 
ard appropriation of $1 per student per year.” 

“The proportion of funds assigned to each 
department varies according to conditions in 
the individual school and varies from year to 
year in a single school.” 

“The salaries of school librarians should be 
equal to those paid to teachers of similar 
education, training and experience.” 

Methods of presenting library instruction 
have been augmented by a study, “The in- 
tegration of library instruction with high 
school social studies,” prepared by Miss Alice 
Brooks. “It has been the purpose of this study 
to investigate the possibilities of one appar- 
ently good method of solving this problem, 
namely of combining library instruction with 
the various subjects of the curriculum as an 
integral part of the assignment.” To test 
the efficacy of this method and to determine 
the extent of library use required, an analysis 
of the subjects in the social studies common 
to twelve outstanding high school curricula 
was made. The results of this analysis indi- 
cated the use of almost every section of the 
library in the activities demanded by the social 
studies (World History, U. S. History, Prob- 
lems of Democracy). Miss Brooks concludes 
that inasmuch as the integration method of 
library instruction depends upon a school libra- 
rian with adequate assistance, and a cooperat- 
ing faculty, that is “library-minded” as well 
as thoroly and progressively grounded in the 
field, the time is hardly ripe for installing 
such a method wholesale. Librarians in two 
schools—the Lincoln School and the Horace 
Mann School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University—who have demonstrated the suc- 
cess of this method recognize several advant- 
ages: 

“The use of the library proceeds from a 
“felt need” and therefore is learned more 
rapidly.” 

“The instruction is spread over the entire 
curriculum.” 

“Only the material that is needed is learned.” 

“This form of instruction, altho given very 
largely at the outset by the librarian, will 
result in introducing teachers to library re- 
sources and technique which will be valuable 
in their teaching.” 

In “The Seattle cataloging system,” Miss 
Mary Lytle, Head Librarian of the Seattle 
High Schools, describes the system under 


which a trained cataloger prepares all books 
for nine high schools, This plan, involving 
as it does a central shelf list and official cata- 
log (author cards only), makes for uniform- 
ity, eliminates unnecessary duplication and 
enables the librarian to devote her entire time 
to administrative and educational problems. 

A superintendent (Arthur Gould, Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools) and a principal 
(Harriet C. Robbins, Vice-principal, Beverly 
Hills High School) enumerate the essential 
qualities a school librarian should possess in 
“Some aspects of the Los Angeles Secondary 
School System.” Both agree that the librarian 
must be personally likable, adaptable, enthusi 
astic, cooperative, interested in young people, 
thoroly trained in library technique and 
should possess administrative ability. “Central- 
ized administration” by Warren C. Conrad 
(Assistant Superintendent of Los Angeles 
Schools) discusses the work of the “Division 
of Library and Textbook Activities” whos« 
“main purposes are to effect a centralized 
budget control over the library and textbook 
money, and to centralize technical library 
routine in order to free the librarians for 
the more educational and inspirational part 
of their work in their contact with students 
and teachers.” Thus, all cataloging is th 
work of a central cataloging staff. “Central 
ized cataloging which was established as an 
aid to the librarian, has become a time-saver 
to the system. . .” Plans and specifications fo 
an ideal school library, drafted by school libra- 
rians, will be a great help to those who ar: 
planning new libraries. Recommendations in 
clude such items as: size and shape of the 
main reading rooms, height of windows, heat 
ing apparatus, auxiliary rooms, wall spaces, 
lighting. Descriptions, floor plans and pictures 
of several Los Angeles high school libraries 
“show what has been accomplished toward 
architectural beauty as well as utility.” 

“A bibliography on school libraries” com- 
posed of material published from June 1928 
June 1932 has been compiled by Miss Grace 
Lefler. The outline of subjects comprises: 
bibliographies, general references, elementary 
school library (organization and administra- 
tion, book selection, reading guidance, periodi- 
cals,-instructicn in the use of books), second 
ary school libraries, teachers college library, 
professional library, rural school library, pub 
lic library and school service, librarian (train- 
ing and status), library housing and equip- 
ment, school library finance, publicity. The 
usual directory is included. 

The file as it stands on the shelves renders 
easily accessible material which in former 
years would have proved elusive, if obtainable 
at all. The importance of this compilation 
cannot easily be overestimated. 
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Missing Books Again! 


An experiment reported by Margaret Cleaveland, librarian of John Adams 
High School, Cleveland 


It was by accident that we happened on 
this plan, In order to explain this method 
of contact, it will be necessary to give a little 
preliminary history. 

A book was badly mutilated in a nearby 
branch. The Cleveland Public Library em- 
ploys a person with legal training to investi- 
gate such cases. On the inside cover of the 
book were written the names of five boys. 
During the investigation we found that all 
five boys were apparently members of a gang 
—and, at that, a most undesirable gang. Two 
had been expelled. One had graduated and 
another had been transferred to the school 
where problem cases are sent. That left two 
to be dealt with who still attended this school. 

The lawyer in calling at the homes found 
four books which had been stolen from our 
school library. Conferences followed chiefly 
between the lawyer and the boys implicated 
tho the school librarian kept in touch with 
each boy and they talked the whole matter 
over freely. With the permission of the 
lawyer we in the school library seized the 
apportunity which these conferences had pre- 
vided and suggested to the two boys, their 
locker partners and another member of the 
gang the following points: 


(1) The books recovered were of course 
public property which had been stolen. 

(2) If stolen property were found in their 
homes or the homes of their friends 
it would be a case for the lawyer. 

(3) Taking books which were needed for 
school reference work was depriving 
present students of the use of the 
books. 

(4) If they knew of books which had been 
taken from the library and would re- 
turn them, no questions would be 
asked of the source from which they 
obtained them. 


The results were interesting. The boys 
brought in twenty-seven books often with re- 
marks such as: 

“Tll bring you a book in two days—my 
friend needs it until then.” 

“Some fellows get a big kick out of taking 
the books and they are willing to give them 
to me; others realize they have done wrong 
and don’t want to get caught.” 

The attitude of one of the boys is shown 
by this statement which he made voluntarily: 
“You'll need a new group of detectives to 
carry on the work next term—you know I’M 
graduating !” 

The above episode has made me consider 
the missing book problem from this new angle. 
I have wondered how we could approach the 


ring leaders of similar gangs. Have school 
librarians generally taken advantage of help 
from the probable culprits themselves? 

The problem of missing books continues to 
be a serious one at John Adams. We have 
not yet solved the problem. We continue to 
be grateful for the help given by the principal, 
the faculty and the Student Council. We sub- 
mit this as simply one other method of tackling 
an old problem. If the opportunity comes your 
way, seize it! 

MARGARET CLEAVELAND 


School Librarians Beware! 


The officers of the section have had brot to 
their attention a catalog issued by the Follett 
Book Company, Chicago, which is apt to do 
much harm because of its misleading state- 
ments. It purports to be “A Guide to Good 
Reading—Titles Approved by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. All State 
Approved Lists.” But it is not what it seems. 
To be sure, the list of titles approved by the 
National Council of Teachers of English does 
appear in the catalog, but other lists precede 
this and contain many titles which could never 
gain the approval of high school’ librarians 
trained in their field. 


A’ Request from the Chairman of the 
Hospitality Committee 

School librarians, will you answer this ques- 
tion? During A.L.A. next October, would you 
like to have a room in the Stevens (head- 
quarters) available each afternoon where you 
may meet your friends, see and meet other 
school librarians, sit in a comfortable chair 
and visit—and have a cup of tea? Would you 
like that? If we do it there will have to be a 
small charge, perhaps $.25, and we want to 
know what you think of the plan before em- 
barking upon it. Please send your comments 
to Miss Mildred Batchelder, Librarian, Haven 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Apologies for an Error 


In the February Wi1Ltson BuLLetin the Edi- 
torial Committee of this section made a mis- 
take in listing Miss Hope Potter as the chair- 
man of the Bibliography Committee. Miss 
Alice Brooks of Drexel Library School is the 
chairman of that committee, while Miss Potter 
is the head of what was formerly called the 
Research Committee, the name of which will 
probably be changed to read A Committee to 
Evaluate Theses and Studies in the School 
Library Field. 
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25,000 Books Received As Gifts | 


More than twenty-five thousand vol- 
umes were donated to the Los Angeles 
Public Library, as the result of holding 
a Book-Giving Week, January 23 to 28, | 
according to word received from Mrs. | 
Faith Holmes Hyers, library publicist 
of the Los Angeles institution. 

Of the total volumes received, more | 
than 60 per cent were fiction, and of this | 
staff members judged that 75 per cent | 
be in great demand by library | 
Among the non-fiction titles 


will 
patrons. 
many books on science, the arts, and eti- | 
quette were found to be outdated, but 
there were many valuable items among | 
the volumes on economics, history, and | 
biography. More than ten thousand loose | 
copies and about two hundred bound vol- 
umes of periodicals were received in re- 
sponse to the call for magazines. 

A comprehensive file of the publicity 
material for Book-Giving Week, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Hyers, may be borrowed 
on request from the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 














Los Angeles Evening Herald and Express 


BOOK-GIVING WEEK CARTOON 


One of the cartoons which appeared in 
Los Angeles newspapers in support of the 
Book-Giving Week sponsored by the Los | 

Angeles Public Library. 


is contemplated 
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How to use 
the Pp osters 





TO THE LIBRARIAN: 


Lift the staples in the center of this 
issue of the BULLETIN to remove 
the posters. Press down the staples 
again leaving the issue intact. 


Use of these posters on Library 
Bulletin boards has been suggested as 
a method of acquiring needed books 
and periodicals and, at the same time, 
emphasizing the facilities of the 
library. 


On the Periodical side, space has 
been left for adding the names of other 
magazines that may be needed. Those 
that are not wanted may be crossed 
out. It is suggested that one side of 
the Poster may be used for a week and 
then the reverse side. 


We will appreciate reports as to the 
practicability of these posters and re- 
sults obtained from their use. Sugges- 
tions for improvements will be wel- 
comed. 


Other publicity material in like form 
if this experiment 
proves helpful to libraries. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
NOTE.—Copies of this poster for 


mailing or distribution to selected 
patrons may be had at $1 the 100, 


| postpaid, or on Bristol Board for 
_ display purposes at $1 the dozen, 


postpaid. 








* PROBLEMS 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 








Problem 9 


Here is a problem that unfor- 
tunately doesn’t trouble many li- 
braries these days, but that at 
least will provide good exercise 
for your imaginations and at the 
same time help the librarian who 
finds herself in the unusual dil- 
emma here described. This libra- 
rian, in a town of about 50,000, 
reports that the public library of 
which she is the head has just 
received an unexpected private 
donation of $25,000 in cash, which 
is to be used at the discretion of 
the trustees, the only restriction 
being that the money cannot be 
spent for building purposes. Be- 
fore recommending a course of 
action to the trustees the libra- 
rian is eager to know what her 
colleagues in the profession would 
do with the money for the public 
good if they were given the same 
opportunity. Therefore she has 
asked the Editor to make a Prob- 
lem out of her happy problem. 
What would you do with the 
$25,000? 


AWARDS: For the best letters on 
the above Problem, the following 
prizes will be given by the WILSON 
BULLETIN: first, $5; second, $3; 
third, $2. The winning lists will be 
published in the May BULLETIN. 

Address: The Problems Editor, 
WILSON BULLETIN, 960 Univer- 
sity Avenue, New York City. Closing 
date is May 1. 











PROBLEM 7: “We should like to see 
some discussion of the problem which 
is bound to present itself to the small 
library with but one circulation room 


serving all ages of people,” writes one of 
our readers. “What is to be done wrth 
certain social problems books which may 
be above the level of some readers? The 
book that called forth the discussion in 
our library was Dorothy Canfield’s Her 
Son's Wife. 

“The public librarian and some others 
feel that such books have no place in the 
library whatever; that we should harbor 
only those books that can safely be read 
by the youngest subscriber—ten years 
old or less. The administration has ad- 
vised keepmg such books on closed 
shelves to be circulated only at the dis- 
cretion of the librarian. We feel that the 
first of these plans is an mjustice to our 
adult readers, and that the second puts a 
bad sort of brand on the books. It would 
not take clever children long to find out 
why those books were kept separate. . .” 

What do you think is the best solution 
of this problem, which every “small li- 
brarian” must face? 


In their answers to Problem 7 libra- 
rians showed, in the spirit of tolerance, 
a most satisfying awareness of the nature 
and consequences of a rigid censorship 
program in the small library. We do not 
doubt that ten years ago the majority of 
librarians would have held up their hands 
in horror at the modern “social problem’”’ 
novel. Today we are not so easily 
shocked. The blush is hardly more than 
a poetic metaphor. Where are the swoon- 
ing maidens, phthisic and vaporish, of 
yesteryear? (Personally, we don’t know, 
but undoubtedly some of them survive— 
remnants of a dying race—or what would 
have been the occasion of Problem Num- 
ber Seven?) To librarians who actually 
believe that the circulation of books 
above the ten-year level of intelligence 
endangers the morality of their commun 
ity, let it be said that the dear boys and 
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girls whom they would protect from Her 
Son’s Wife—it would probably bore 
them to death anyway—have just come 
from, or are going to, the neighborhood 
movie house, where seductions and 
murders are performed continuously, 
with sound equipment, from 11 to 11. 
What perverse sophistication, what un- 
holy desires, in the serious realism of 
Hemingway, Lewis, Dreiser—let alone 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher of the pure 
heart—can influence a society of youth 
bred on the sensational cinema, the gay 
“true story” and “art” magazines on sale 
at every news-stand, the daily paper with 
its bright scandals and Broadway’s syndi- 
cated dirt? The librarian’s danger is not 
in corrupting young minds with the 
frankness of books emanating from 
reputable publishers, but in stultifying 
and retarding formative intelligences 
with reading matter soaked in treacle, 
glib fictions that incapacitate the believer 
for the normal rigors and conflicts of 
existence. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Ruth Lucas, Librarian, 
Washington School, Chicago 


In this age of social unrest and chang- 
ing standards, the literature of the day 
is saturated with social problems. In 
every book collection there are books, 
both classed and fiction, dealing with 
these problems. Should these be acces- 
sible to children and adolescents who 
range freely thru the book collection of 
the small library? 

An adult book, to catch the attention 
and interest of the young, must present 
some striking feature either in title or 
binding. No child is likely to be at- 
tracted to a book which is a serious treat- 
ment of some social problem presented 
in a dignified, sincere and undramatic 
manner. And if a child suspects that 
such a book contains something that ap- 
peals to his curiosity, he is likely to be- 
come discouraged with the reading mat- 
ter he must wade thru for the sake of a 
possible choice bit. No book dealing with 
social problems in a sensationally vulgar 
manner would be found in a public 
library. 
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Young fiction readers are not attracted 
to adult fiction unless it is of the objec- 
tive type with plenty of action. Per- 
sonal relationships, and spiritual and 
mental struggles, which figure so plenti- 
fully in modern fiction, make very dull 
reading for a child. Children skip over, 
or read without understanding, accounts 
of situations that do not lie within their 
experience or comprehension. A child 
of my acquaintance read Les Miserables, 
absorbed by the thrilling adventures of 
Jean Valjean, and was totally uncon 
scious of the social status of Fantine. 


At the age of fifteen or sixteen, de- 
pending upon their reading development, 
boys and girls begin to read adult fiction 
Is it desirable to keep from young people 
books dealing with social problems pro 
viding the treatment is honest and whole- 
some? This is a frank age and the li 
brary cannot afford to be prudish. Have 
not these boys and girls been attending 
the movies and witnessing weekly sensa 
tional drama depicting social situations 
of the grossest nature? And on the 
news-stands and in drug stores are peri 
odicals so sensational that the frankest 
book to be found in a public library is 
drab by contrast. Any child seeking emo 
tional stimulus of the salacious type, may 
easily satisfy himself at the movies, or 
by reading confessions magazines. 


I do not believe that many children are 
looking for this type of material in a 
library, or that those who do are re- 
sourceful enough to know where and 
how to find it. In a high school library 
I have observed very little interest or 
curiosity in zoology and biology books, 
where the unwholesomely curious child 
might find material to his liking. The 
only books which I should put on a closed 
shelf are books on sex hygiene, and in a 
small library there would not be many 
of these. 


And it might be observed that some of 
the most indispensable books in the li- 
brary, which no librarian would ever 
think of restricting, offer possibilities for 
“slumming,” namely, the Bible, the dic- 
tionary, and the encyclopedia. 
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SECOND PRIZE 


Mary Josephine Webb, Asst. Librarian, 
Horace Mann School for Boys, 
New York City 


Every: librarian is familiar with the 
self-appointed Guardian of Youth and 
Innocence who comes to cant and rave 
about a book which she has found on the 
open shelves and which she would not 
want any child of hers to read. Will the 
librarian kindly consign it to the flames? 
Or better still place it on an out-of-the- 
way shelf where friends of hers, to whom 
it has been described in all its awfulness, 
may seek it out? Even in the most con- 
servatively selected book collection this 
is a frequent and natural occurrence be- 
cause to some people it is the breath of 
life to protect others from pleasures en- 
joyed by themselves. 

But alas for the day when that person 
turns out to be the librarian herself. If 
the librarian’s main function is that of 
keeper of morals, well and good. But 
isn’t librarianship today a much broader 
and bigger undertaking? Among library 
patrons are children, adoiescents and 
adults. The librarian has not the right 
to neglect any one age. High school stu- 
dents are not satisfied with the children’s 
library fare; why should adults be fed 
only experiences with which every ado- 
lescent has come into contact? It is not 
reasonable to expect each book in the 
library to be suitable for each card 
holder. To suit all ages and tastes and 
to foster a liking for the best is the li- 
brarian’s task and it is a prodigious one. 

Her critical faculties must be alert as 
never before because of the greater num- 
ber of books from which to choose and 
because of a wider reading public. Com- 
bined with critical acumen and literary 
taste must be the ability to fit the right 
book to the right person, guiding each 
toward the best for him. She need not 
thrust Hemingway into the hands of an 
innocent little girl of sixteen (if she can 
find one) nor need she encourage the 
choice of the little old lady who has 
picked out Sanctuary because of its 
bright new cover and its peaceful title. 
For both she can tactfully substitute 
something less upsetting. There are actu- 
ally people who like Faulkner and Hem- 
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ingway—to select two of those writers 
constantly under discussion—and why 
should they not find-them in the library? 
If the librarian fulfills her responsibility 
in selecting books for their literary and 
artistic merit with a view to the interests 
of her patrons, she can do no more. 

The librarian cannot hope to keep the 
Facts of Life from a_ sophisticated 
younger generation, but she can see that 
such facts in the books she hands out 
are presented honestly by a competent 
writer. A restricted shelf only adver- 
tises itself and calls undue attention to 
the books on it. And if the librarian’s 
standard of book selection must be that 
of suitability for the adolescent mind, 
her library cannot but become a static 
thing instead of a vital force. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Ruth McG. Lane, Librarian, 
Lake Placid Club, 
New York 


I have read somewhere lately that the 
Puritan inhibitions of our seventeenth 
century colonial life are responsible for 
much of the modern revolt expressed in 
our literature. If that fact is true, it may 
perhaps explain the existence of an over- 
abundance of problem novels as due to 
a similar feeling of revolt against tradi- 
tion. If our traditions have resulted in 
such an explosion of social revolt, why 
should we not meet conditions as they 
are and do our best in our generation to 
provide a remedy which may restore to 
American life a better balance, social, 
philosophical and literary? 


As librarians, that obligation is par- 
ticularly ours. To keep problem novels— 
and I would cite our Nobel prize win- 
ner’s latest effort as an example rather 
than Mrs. Fisher’s Her Son's Wife— 
from our shelves in concealment, even 
under lock and key, is only to dodge the 
issue. 

Literary prohibition has proved to be 
an excellent publicity stunt. Of course 
children will develop a keen curiosity 
about the books under lock and key. 
Those books, by their very exclusion, 
will become the most desired volumes in 
the Library—and I’m not at all sure that 
the inordinate desire for them will be 
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confined to the child readers! But the 
librarian’s responsibility is greater 
toward her younger readers. In these 


days when children are allowed to attend 
motion picture shows indiscriminately ; 
when they have access on public news- 
stands to cheap and trashy magazines; 
when conditions in many homes are far 
from desirable; the public librarian has 
the most wonderful opportunity to influ- 
ence the mental and emotional develop- 
ment of her boy and girl readers. She 
can often win confidence where parents 
fail. A frank and honest discussion of 
some ultra-modern book which has in- 
trigued the curiosity of a youthful reader 
may perhaps be a crucial turning point in 
that child’s mental life. It will at least 
take the edge off the morbid curiosity, 
and in nine cases out of ten the child will 
turn to another book with complete satis- 
faction. If not, let him read the book in 
question and ask him to come back and 
tell you what he thinks of it. If the 
parents criticize you, tell them the 
method back of your apparent madness 
and also, in nine cases out of ten, they 
will thank you for helping them out of 
a perplexing problem. 

As for the adult readers: certainly any 
adult who has lived in this country dur- 
ing the last ten years should have 
acquired a viewpoint broad enough to 
be freed from such an inhibition as 
literary cowardice. Of course many of 
us abhor the extreme problem novels 
with their distasteful details, but, if these 
stories are true to our modern life, why 
not face the situation and try to remedy 
it? Already readers are turning from 
the books filled with sex and unmoral 
incidents and are going back to the 
happier volumes of romance and adven- 
ture. The escape-mechanism seems to be 
back-trailing. Popular demand is con- 
tagious, and fewer of the distasteful 
books are being published each year. It 
is up to the adult reader to stem the tide. 

Even our literary world is a very fast- 
moving cosmos and challenges librarians 
to meet startling struggles. It is up to 
the librarian of even the smallest com- 
munity to guide literary thot progres- 
sively from one passing trend to the 
next. But let us not dodge issues by 
ignoring or concealing. Let us keep a 
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reasonable number of these problem 
novels on our shelves and take upon our- 
selves the task of leading the thot of our 
special public in regard to them. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Gertrude E. Hewit, Library Asst., 
Irving Branch, 
Brooklyn Public Library 


The practice of restricting books in 
any library is at best a perplexing prob- 
lem and at worst a futile task. Once 
having begun, it is a wise librarian in- 
deed who knows where to stop. Hardly 
a masterpiece in the world’s literature 
would be passed by all critics as needing 
no restriction. Shall we place the Bible 
and Shakespeare on the closed shelves? 


In this day of the great popularity of 
the movie and of free discussions among 
young people, it hardly seems that a 
library book will brutally awaken any 
youth to the facts of life. If he ap 
proaches the book with an innocent 
mind, the portions open to criticism will 
remain beyond his understanding and 
continue to do so until he has gained 
information from some other source. As 
a case in point, I read the story men- 
tioned in the problem, Canfield’s Her 
Son’s Wife, at quite a tender age when 
it was first issued as a serial in a maga- 
zine. Altho I recall the general story, 
I can remember nothing of a question 
able nature. Whatever it was must have 
passed completely over my head. Facts 
have to be stated quite plainly, even 
crudely, before they are grasped by the 
mind of an unenlightened child. 

Modern parents, educators, and leaders 
of youth are trying to cultivate in young 
people a healthy attitude toward sex and 
all its attendant problems, with the desire 
that they may be able to appreciate life 
as an harmonious whole. One of the 
wisest ways of accomplishing this is by 
providing a well-rounded collection of 
reading material, among which are 
books where the subject is treated wisely 
and frankly without undue emphasis on 
this phase of life. The day is past when 
a book is considered bad because of the 
author’s lack of reticence in the treat- 
ment of universal experiences and prob- 
lems, regardless of such features as con- 
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struction, style, or character drawing. 
May modern young people never develop 
into the self-conscious prudes of a former 
generation who rather hopefully looked 
for a shock in their reading and conse- 
quently were seldom disappointed. Their 
tribe is not yet extinct. They are the 
patrons who avidly devour The Good 
Earth—and then declare that it is far 
too outspoken,—shockingly coarse and 
vulgar. 

If a parent or counsellor finds a boy 
or girl abnormally interested in sex sub- 
jects, there is a real opportunity for the 
direction of interest into other channels, 
if possible without making the young 
reader at all conscious of being guided. 
It may require resourcefulness and tact 
of a high order, but it is much more 
effective than putting up a row of bars 
or issuing a series of “Thou shalt nots.” 

After all the librarian has a far more 
important task than that of banning or 
restricting. It is a task which may tax 
his intelligence to the utmost but which 
will be infinitely worthwhile,—that of 
supplying the right book for the right 
reader at just the right time. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Margaret M. Byrn, 
Woodhaven Branch Library, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Censorship is a pernicious institution. 
It is invariably the tool of the bigot and 
the self-righteous. It is never the instru- 
ment of the enlightened, the honest intel- 
lectual. Libraries should be institutions 
of this second order. We proclaim to 
all who are interested, and shout to a 
great many who are indifferent, that the 
library is an educational institution sup- 
plementing our institutions of more 
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formal learning and administering to the 
adults of the community who find the 
absence of this more formal training a 
handicap, and feel acutely the need of a 
less formal substitute. Particularly since 
the depression we have stressed the need 
for adult guidance thru the facilities of 
the public library. We are, then, an edu- 
cational institution, but an institution 
which refuses to move forward with the 
changing concepts of the meaning of 
education and the technique of the teach- 
ing process. 

Our psychologists, psychiatrists and 
our leaders in the teaching profession 
advocate the instruction of the child in 
the knowledge of living and the prob- 
lems of life. Yet many librarians would 
strive to “protect” the adolescent from 
literature furnishing a sane approach to 
the problems of the adult world while 
substituting “nice” books of the “lived 
happily ever after” type; books which 
at best will do no good and the majority 
of which paint a very unrealistic picture 
of romance and marriage, making the 
adolescent’s adjustment to the adult 
world much more difficult. Many will 
agree that the general public cannot be 
“protected” from the “classics.” The 
public must have contact with these, but 
what of “trashy” stories or popular 
novels dealing with such things ?—so runs 
the argument. My answer is that the 
library should never make room for 
trash regardless of the subject. 


To me the situation presents no diffh- 
culties, because I see no problem in it. 
Should it fall to my lot to formulate a 
policy concerning “social problems” 
books, I would put them all on the open 
shelves ; and give to each one the oppor- 
tunity to glean as much wisdom from 
them as lay within his power. 


Dilly Tante Observes 


(Continued from p. 490) 


should stand together on the correct 
form.” 

Knopf is pronounced exactly as it is 
spelled, with a hard initial “k.” There 
are no silent letters. 

The accent in Doran is on the first 
syllable. 

The accent in Farrar (Farrar & Rine- 
hart) is likewise on the first syllable. 


Covici-Friede is pronounced as tho it 
were spelled Co-vee-chee Freed-a. 

Haas (Harrison Smith & Robert Haas) 
is pronounced Haaz. 

Crowell is pronounced Cr6-ell. 

Schuster (Simon & Schuster) is pro- 
nounced Shoo-ster. 

I don’t know of any others that might 
prove troublesome. 








Pie dn. A. 


NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





CITIZENS’ COUNCILS 


A national movement has recently been 
launched “to eliminate waste and secure the 
greatest possible public benefit from the ex- 
penditure of. public funds,” for which the 
National Municipal League has agreed to act 
as headquarters. 

The movement has developed from in- 
formal conferences in New York, Chicago, 
and Washington, of representatives of nearly 
fifty national organizations—educational, cul- 
tural, social, civic and governmental. 

A general committee chosen by the three 
groups to direct activities is composed of Carl 
H. Milam, Secretary, American Library Asso- 
ciation, chairman; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Louis Brownlow, Director, Public 
Administration Clearing House; Harold S. 
Buttenheim, Editor, The American City; 
Arnold Bennett Hall, Director, Institute for 
Government Research, The Brookings Insti- 
tution; Lee F. Hanmer, Director, Department 
of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation; 
Charles H. Judd, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Chicago; Charles R. Mann, Di- 
rector, American Council on Education; and 
Clarence E. Ridley, Executive Director, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 

The primary objectives of this committee 
are: 


1. To promote interest in local and state 
governmental problems, to the end that the 
present widespread demands for reduction of 
public expenditures may produce actual and 
permanent improvements in the governmental 
organization, the tax system, and the services 
rendered by public and semi-public agencies. 

2. To consider the problems of maintaining 
essential community services in the face of the 
need for reduction of public expenditures. 


Each local council, in the committee’s opin- 
ion, should be composed of representatives 
of existing citizens’ groups and public boards, 
and should not be a large membership organ- 
ization which might tend to duplicate and 
weaken present groups. Each council should 
be completely autonomous. 

In an invitation addressed to A.L.A. mem- 
bers, asking them to participate in forming 
citizens’ councils, President Lydenberg and 
Mr. Milam have said: 
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“A number of citizens in your town will 
doubtless receive communications similar to 
this from the national organizations to which 
they belong. It is suggested that you consult 
at once with five or more people representing 
schools, libraries, playgrounds, museums, pub- 
lic health service, local college or university 
and citizens’ organizations interested in these 
activities or in good government in general, 
such as the League of Women Voters, Parent- 
Teacher Association, women’s clubs, luncheon 
clubs, American Association of University 
Women, and other similar groups, proposing 
an immediate small meeting for preliminary 
discussion of the organization of a local citi- 
zens’ council. Do not wait for others to take 
the lead. Call up those whom you know are 
likely to be interested and make plans for an 
early preliminary meeting. 

“A citizens’ council would enable some of 
the most intelligent, socially-minded persons 
of the community to learn what are the es- 
sential facts about needs, costs, wastes, and 
possible economies in all the public and semi- 
public services. Thru the organizations which 
the members represent these facts should 
reach large numbers of the population. And 
when there are recommendations to be made 
to the public authorities, whether for elim- 
ination of waste or improvement of a service, 
the citizens’ council, in cooperation with the 
constituent citizen groups, should be able to 
speak with a voice that can be heard above 
the claims of any special interest.” 


Specific suggestions for immediate consider- 
ation and action by a newly organized council 
are given as follows—attention being focused 
on whatever problem is most acute in an in- 
dividual community : 


A. For what services do you pay? How 


much? 


(1) What is your school situation? Has 
the enrollment increased? In what grades? 
Are demands for adult classes less or greater 
than formerly? What economies have been 
put into effect? What were total expenditures 
and expenditures per capita of the population 
for each of the last three years? How much 
of this is for the debt service? What are the 
schools’ chief problems? 

(2) What are the comparable facts about 
libraries, museums, playgrounds, parks, public 
health and sanitation, relief, welfare, hospi- 
tals, police and fire departments, streets and 
roads, other city departments, and municipal 
administration? (Include non-governmental 


. 
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public services such as relief, welfare, local 
college, etc.) 

(3) How do the total per capita expendi- 
tures, and the per capita expenditures for 
each activity, compare with those in other 
cities? How can you account for the varia- 
tions? More or less service? Better or poorer 
service? Wasteful or more efficient operation? 

(4) How do qualifications for positions 
and salaries paid in the several departments 
compare with each other and with those of 
other cities? 

(5) What are the budget estimates for 
each activity? For all activities? How do 
these figures compare with probable receipts? 

B. How efficient is the administration of 
these services? 

(6) Which of the services (as above) are 
operated most efficiently? Which are manned 
by executives and employes chosen strictly 
on the merit basis? Which have good inside 
business administration, budget control, etc.? 

(7) Are all materials, supplies and equip- 
ment for your local government purchased 
thru one central agency? 

(8) Does your local government have a 
satisfactory executive budget which actually 
works, so that a taxpayer may know in ad- 
vance what the government proposes to spend 
for a certain activity, can favor or oppose 
such expenditure before it is authorized, and 
can be sure that, once authorized, the amount 
of expenditure will not be altered, save as a 
result of unanticipated shrinkage in revenue? 

(9) What suggestions can be made for 
the elimination of waste and the improvement 
of service, this year or next? 


Questions involving a longer view, to which 
answers might be sought, include: 


1. How many separate governments levy 
taxes on your property? City, village or town, 
township, county, special boards, state? Are 
all these layers needed? 

2. Are tax delinquencies high? If so, is an 
inefficient system of tax collection partly re- 
sponsible ? 

._3. Does your local government have a tax 
collection system which permits payment of 
taxes on the installment plan? 

4. Is the tax year so coordinated with 
the budget year that it is unnecessary for your 
local government to pay large sums in interest 
on money borrowed in anticipation of taxes? 
Or are large sums of money being spent for 
interest on temporary loans? 

5. Is property assessed on a scientific basis 
in your community or is there wide variation 
in assessments on similar types of property 
so that injustice results? 

6. Is there any one person or small group 
of persons who can be held responsible for 
the efficient administration of all municipal 
services? 

7. Are the semi-public agencies properly 
cooperative or united? 

8. Does the township serve any useful pur- 
pose today? Would it be better to have fewer 
and larger counties? 


9. What steps can’ be taken toward the 
complete elimination of the spoils system and 
the employment of people for public service 
solely on a merit basis? 

10. Do you have sufficient home rule in your 
community to permit you to improve your 
government or should you cooperate with 
other citizens’ councils in the state to change 
provisions of state law or state constitution 
so as to provide such home rule? In other 
words, are existing provisions of law putting 
barriers in the way of progress? 

11. How can the cost of maintaining the 


necessary services be more equitably dis- 
tributed ? 
Methods by which citizens’ councils may 


achieve their ends are proposed. They include: 


a. Inviting the heads of important activi- 
ties to contribute essential facts and opinions. 

b. Getting for themselves and for local 
officials the best advice obtainable from state 
departments, state institutions, local, state and 
national organizations and other experts, and 
intelligent, socially-minded citizens. 

c. Comparing the services rendered in their 
communities, the costs, and the governmental 
organization, with the standards and recom- 
mendations prepared and published by state 
departments, national organizations and spe- 
cialists, asking the librarian of the public li- 
brary to assemble for the use of the council 
useful publications—especially pamphlets and 
periodical articles. 

Appointing members of the citizens’ 
council to visit special institutions and depart- 
ments. 

e. Urging all institutions and departments 
to give continuous publicity to their activities. 

f. Encouraging participation in the inves- 
tigation by the several cooperating organiza- 
tions, to the end that each organization may 
do what it is best qualified to do; and making 
sure that the facts and expert opinions as- 
sembled by each organization and each com- 
mittee of the citizens’ council are made avail- 
able to all the members of all the organiza- 
tions. 


A. L. A. members are asked to notify head- 
quarters promptly of any action taken in their 
communities with a view to forming citizens’ 
councils or by such councils which have al- 
ready been organized. 


ACCEPT RETIREMENT PLAN 


Thirty-three libraries have accepted the 
A. L. A. retirement plan and contracts are 
now before the state insurance departments 
of New York and Illinois for approval. It is 
anticipated that the plan will be in effect by 
April 1. 


A copy of the plan may be secured by 
addressing the American Library Association 
Retirement Plan, American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 








A Glance at the Mail 


MAGAZINES FOR A RURAL 
SCHOOL 


Dear Sir: 

The principal of the small, rural school 
often faces this question: What magazines 
should I buy to best cultivate reading habits? 
In a school with an enrollment of one hundred 
and nineteen, eighty elementary students and 
thirty-nine junior high students, a record was 
kept for seventy-five days of the magazines. 
The subsequent results are shown below: 


No. times checked out 
(45 minute period 


Magazine and week-ends) 
DO ESS i Saad i as went 229 
Woman’s Home Companion ..... 143 
DIONNE D TINE icine ss 8s snes cdes 8&8 
PURE SHOMNNOOR nce... eserves 77 
DA oda buen tut Paks ook 3s 0eae~ 3 47 
Ne ong Ls kA cca t tks 47 
Better Homes aid Gardens ...... 37 
ey MN sk hia seca dws bm 0 yane's 24 
CE BOD oe 65 0s vn cdescaeuen 21 
The Farm Journal .............. 12 
Geritlewomian .... ek se ccseeee es WM 
Junior Red Cross News ........ 10 
Progressive Farmer ............ 3 
PED BRUNE: oo ski pass ben See 2 

ci) Rate ORR ty Oe eee 751 


We are planning to replace the last five 
named with the American Boy, American Girl, 
and Review of Reviews. 

In addition to the magazines the school 
above has a two hundred fifty volume library 
and three sets of encyclopedias: Compton's, 
National, and World Book. During the 
seventy-five day period mentioned in the first 
paragraph, two hundred and forty-eight books 
were checked out, exclusive of the encyclo- 
pedia. 

This study was made in Red Hill Junior 
High School. 


Leonarp L. Stitt, Principal 
Red Hill Junior High School, 
Tallassee, Alabama 


“LIBRARY BUMS” ROUND 
THE WORLD 


Dear Sir: 

I have received the January number of your 
BULLETIN, which was forwarded from the 
Southend address I sent you from Cape Town. 

I was interested in Jim Tully’s “Salute to 
Librarians.” Before taking over the Cape 
Technical College Library, I was in a public 


library in South Africa. I was junior refer- 
ence assistant, and the senior assistant and | 
ran the ref. between us, keeping it open twelve 
hours a day, and working eight-hour shifts 
each. And a certain percentage of “library 
bums” overflowed from the reading room. 
The Chief’s orders were to treat ’em rough. 
But I rather liked them, and used to leave 
about on the tables anything I thot might 
interest them. And they never “disturbed the 
peace.” And if sometimes they, rather shame- 
facedly, ate a roll, or, screened by shelving, 
sucked a few gulps from a cigarette, well | 
just didn’t happen to be looking that way. 

And now I’m a library bum myself. Throw- 
ing up a good job, I’m in London, trying to 
convince editors I’m the writer for whom 
they’ve been looking. I’ve not made much of 
a job of it, so far, and the library is warmer 
than my own room. 

When I was in Cape Town, I met a hobo 
friend of Jim Tully’s. He also knows Sara 
Haardt. So would you please send him a 
copy of the Bulletin for November 1932, and 
for January 19033? His name and address is 
P. Bosman, c/o P.O. Box 3638, Johannesburg, 
S. Africa. 


I enclose two snaps taken in my library in 
Cape Town.* The library was just a square 
room with cases round the walls, and tables 
and chairs in the centre space. There was no 
issue desk, or anything like that, so with two 
tables at right angles I made a work corner 
just inside the door. 


On the ends of the jutting cases I hung 
some of my pictures. The library became 
nearly as popular as the common rooms. 

I'll close with a salute to the BULLETIN and 
its services. 

Hitpa M. Moore 
London, England 


DON’T WORK FOR NOTHING! 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you very much for the check for one 
dollar awarded to me for my answer to 
Problem 6 in the March Wirson Butterin 
When the local bank thaws out and I can 
cash the thing, I will have a peace that passeth 
all understanding. For it is the first money | 
have received in 22 years of writing—no, sub- 
tract 7 years from that; I haven’t always been 
literate. 


Your editorial comments on my letter were 
more interesting than the squib itself, I thot 
You say you “believe in the arousing of social, 


* Sorry these prints were too dark to reproduce.—Ed. 
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but not a class consciousness.” I think one 
follows the other. I hardly see how a man 
could be socially aware without realizing that 
two-thirds of America lives below the 
government-estimated minimum standard of 
decency and that 80 per cent of the employed 
persons are ordinary wage-earners, I think a 
man with a social conscience would see that 
there is a large subterranean stratum, that 
produces the goods without getting back a 
fair share of them. And I am afraid that the 
present depression, if it lasts much longer, will 
make the terms socially conscious and class- 
conscious synonymous, anyway. 

Many of the letters, prize-winning and other- 
wise, in answer to Problem 6 suggested that 
the young library school graduate offer to 
work without pay until times get better. The 
net result of such a program would be to 
drag down the salaries of all of us librarians 
now employed. Is that social consciousness? 
There is no quicker way to disrupt a wage 
scale than to have thousands of people in the 
same profession offering to do the work for 
nothing or next to nothing. It would be a 
long time before the public got over the idea 
that it could get good librarians for a song, 
or that they would ever cost more than the 
shamefully low wages in effect at present. 
And if I know anything about economics, 
living costs would go up long in advance of 
salaries. Then where would the libraries be? 
The A.L.A. would meet in solemn conclave 
and shake its head over the pitifully low 
wages, after bringing them on itself thru just 
such suggestions as appeared in some of the 
letters in your publication. 

Please don’t think I’m being nasty about 
this, or that it is sour grapes because I didn’t 
walk off with first prize. What I’m getting 
at is that I believe in social consciousness as 
much as anyone, but I say that if we’re going 
to have it for others let’s have it for ourselves 
too, and not underbid each other in the library 
profession, as some of the answers suggested. 
Social consciousness means placing the welfare 
of the group ahead of the welfare of the 
individual and here’s an opportunity to do it. 

O. Hitrenraucn, Librarian 
Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Arkansas 


[After thinking the matter over carefully, 
we're inclined to believe that Mr. Hittenrauch 
is correct in contending that the employment 
of librarians without pay tends, in the long 
run, to undermine the morale and economic 
foundations of the profession. What do other 
librarians think ?—Eb.] 
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MORE ON DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 
Dear Sir: 

Attempts to reconstruct parts of the Deci- 
mal Classification interest the writer usually 
less than Mr. Dabagh’s proposal in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Buttetin. The writer is 
especially interested in steps of progress 
toward principles and measures he proposed 
originally in outlining his Classification in 
The Library Journal in August I910. 

Mr. Dabagh assumes that classification of 
literature by forms is preferable to national 
and historical classification, which he would 
subordinate. It may indeed be so for libraries 
that serve historical interests less than “gentle 
readers.” And it may be feasible so far as 
one can distinguish the various forms: poetry, 
ballads, dramas, comedies, tales, humor, 
sketches, essays, etc. The difficulty inherent in 
such divisions led the elder Cutter to prefer 
alphabetic arrangement under authors, under 
each national literature. In truth there are at 
least four general schemes for literature that 
may serve according to interests and condi- 
tions. 

A general standard system should provide 
alternative modes for Philology and Litera- 
ture, and for History and Geography; and 
these classifications should be economized by 
“Systematic Schedules,” or Tables, which may 
take the place of much wasted print in detailed 
schedules. 

In the writer’s system four alternative 
methods are presented, with appropriate “sys- 
tematic schedules”: I. History separate; and 
for each national literature the writings in one 
alphabet of authors. For biography and criti- 


cism alternatives under both parts. II. Na- 
tional and historical classification thruout. 
III. Method I for modern literature and 


Method II for earlier periods, with provision 
for collections by forms under both parts. 
IV. Each national literature sub-classified by 
forms, not only for collections but for indi- 
vidual author’s writings. The history is 
separate, but for biography and criticism alter- 
natives are provided in either part. 

As Mr. Dabagh indicates, there should be 
alternatives also under History, Geography, 
and Travels, and alternative methods for 
Biography. In a measure there should be 
alternatives for biography, criticism, and 
works also under Fine Arts and under Philos- 
ophy. 

The writer is preparing to offer more on 
these matters in the near future. 

Henry E. Btitss 
The College of the City of New York 








Jewish Book Week (May 14-20, 1933) 


By Fanny Goldstein * 





HE idea of using books of Jewish 

interest as a supplementary phase 
of modern adult education, stressing the 
cultural value of a race’s heritage thru 
literature, was first introduced by the 
Boston Public Library in 1925. At that 
time, a unique and outstanding exhibit 
of books was arranged. Some two 
hundred titles in English of interest to 
Jewish readers, bright in their sparkling 
newness and gay jackets, were assembled. 
With these books a bibliography of 
several hundred more annotated titles 
was compiled and featured. Suitable 
placards in English and in Yiddish ap- 
peared with the result that the library 
has been asked to repeat this exhibit each 
year and has since focused on all the 
new books of Jewish interest published 
during the current year, with a special 
annual bibliography of these books in the 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


* Librarian, 


West End Branch, Boston Public Library. 


Now, plans for the seventh national 
Jewish Book Week are again going out 
It will be observed this year from May 
14-20. Its purpose is to bring the value 
of Jewish literature to the attention of 
Jewish readers especially, and of the 
general public. A concentrated effort is 
again being made this year for an appro 
priate observance of this ancient, but 
revitalized Jewish holiday. Synagogs, 
schools, book stores, libraries, and othe: 
forms of communal organizations ar: 
asked to feature the occasion and to lay 
special emphasis during this week on the 
Gospel of the Jewish Book. Attention 
is being focused by pulpit, press, and 
radio on the value of books and reading 
as a Jewish cultural and literary heritage. 

In the Ghetto a Jewish home without 
books was unthinkable. Judaism is a 
philosophy of learning and knowledge. 
It is the close association of the Jewish 


The illustrations to this article are of 


Jewish Book Week displays arranged by Miss Goldstein. 
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people with books that has helped them 
to endure and transmit from generation 
to generation their tradition and learning. 
The Talmudic leaders, realizing the im- 
portance of THe Book to THE JEw, 
constantly urged their people to read and 
own books. Devotion to books became a 
part of Jewish religious observance, and 
this high respect for books has character- 
ized the Jew thruout the ages. 

This respect, perhaps, may have been 
due to the paucity of printed matter. 
Today, our modern civilization has made 
printing so regrettably prolific that read- 
ing has ceased to be an organized effort. 
There was a time when the complaint 
was made that there was no Jewish liter- 
ature in the English language, but this 
complaint no longer holds good. Today 
we have many Jewish writers and, as a 
phase of contemporary literature, they 
are well worthy of study. Such books, 
old and new, as are available need to be 
introduced to the public. That is a legiti- 
mate library job. 

An emphasis on Jewish literature such 
as Jewish Book Week permits, is bound 
to arouse more thot and vivid interest. 
It will also help to cultivate a better 
racial consciousness, which in the last 
analysis is an essential asset to Jewry and 
American life, for a good book affords 
also an harmonic link of understanding 
between Jew and non-Jew. 

Old Americanization methods are well- 
nigh obsolete today. Newer ideas are 
born of experience. In the early days, 
the Public Library had to feel its way 
as a new profession, and to develop in 
people the library habit. Assimilation 
and Americanization policies have, how- 
ever, penetrated all the social and educa- 
tional forces of our community life. The 
Library in rendering its service in a given 
section is always endeavoring to translate 
and to broadcast its American message 
thru books. During the more active days 
with the Open Door to Immigration, 
things were different. Since the bars of 
Immigration have been let down, things 
are again different. But with it all, it 
has ever been the Library’s aim and duty 
to keep apace with the shifting tides of 
time and place. The library’s potentiali- 
ties as an educational and distributing 
factor thru books are unlimited. The 
trend of the times is towards the human- 
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izing of knowledge,—a more animated 
method of teaching and of visual educa- 
tion. It is the library’s privilege to vita- 
lize its resources thru varied and con- 
centrated efforts in all directions, ever 
tying it up with the story of the book. 
The Boston Public Library, recogniz- 
ing the importance of the Jewish Renais- 
sance movement in America, and of the 
Jew’s potentialities as an intelligent and 
voracious reader, has made every effort 
to bring its valuable collection to light. 
A Jewish Book Week Committee of 
prominent men and women in the com- 
munity was formed. The library, with 
the cooperation of this committee, has 
annually sponsored the observance of 
Jewish Book Week in Boston. The Main 
library is particularly rich in treasures 
relating to the Bible and Hebrew scholar- 
ship. During Book Week many of these 
priceless possessions of Judaica and 
Hebraica were displayed. Special exhibits 
of suitable books, photographs, clippings, 
periodicals, and ceremonial objects were 
also held at all the twelve Branches that 
serve Jewish commuuities. Books in 
Hebrew, Yiddish, English, and other 
languages for young and old were dis- 
played. The Library found it expedient 
to emphasize a single phase of Jewish 
life, art, or culture at each Branch, rather 
than to duplicate the exhibit at all. In 
order to augment its available supply of 
Judaica, many recent books were pur- 
chased for all the Branch libraries. The 
distribution of subjects was as follows: 


CENTRAL Lisrary: Exhibition of rare treas- 


ures, Hebraica and Judaica. 
AttsTton BrancH: “The Jew in Fiction and 
story”: Isador Kauffman’s paintings of 


Jewish life; Tissot’s Old Testament pic- 
tures. 

BricGHTON BraNcH: “Jewish Racial Back- 
grounds”: Pictures of synagogs, history 
and ceremonial objects. 

CopMAN SQUARE BRANCH: 
Books” : 
life. 

DorCHESTER BRANCH: “The Jew in Travel and 
Literature”: Photos of Biblical and Jewish 
life. 


“Current Jewish 
Photos of Palestine and Jewish 


FeLLowes ATHENAEUM BRANCH: General 
Jewish books and photographs. 
JaMaAiIcA PLatn BrancH: Nelson series of 


Old Testament photos and books. 

MATTAPAN BrancH: “The Jew in Music and 
Drama”: Zionism, books and photos; 
Abel Pann’s etchings. 
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MemoriAL Brancu: “Current Jewish Litera- 
ture of all kinds”: Photos of Jewish life 
in general. 

Mr. Bowporn Brancu: “The Bible, the Jew’s 
Gift to Civilization”: Bible in many lan- 
guages; Bible commentaries; Jewish his- 
tory; Appropriate pictures. 

TyLer Street Branco: “The Jew in Drama”: 
Photos of Palestinian life. 

UpHAM’s CorNER Branco: “The Jew in 
Poetry”: Photos of Jewish life. 


West Enp Branco: “Current Books of 


Jewish Interest and Significance”: Jewish 
periodicals; Work of Jewish Art Classes 
of Boston; Ceremonial objects. 
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the library could be displayed at the 
same time. Such an exhibit would stim- 
ulate the circulation of many interesting 
old books unfamiliar to the public as 
well as more recent titles. 

2. Rabbis are requested to preach at 
least one sermon on Jewish literature or 
some current book of Jewish interest. 

3. Publishers especially list their books 
by Jewish authors or Jewish subject 
matter and circularize these to 

Book stores, libraries, Rabbis, colleges, 





In addition to these exhibits special pro- 
grams on the Jew in Literature from 
various angles of approach, a _ radio 
broadcast, and a bibliography, /udaica, 
were arranged for the week. 

All these exhibits have been most 
gratifying, and the Library feels that the 
effort spent has been decidedly worth 
while. In view of its former success with 
Jewish Book Week, Boston is again 
planning a vivid and interesting Book 
Week observance for 1933. The Library 
will publish a new issue of Judaica which 
will bring the collection up to date. 

The following suggestions, it is hoped, 
may prove helpful for the promotion of 
the idea of Jewish Book Week: 

1. Organize local Jewish Book Week 
Committees. Libraries would do well to 
get in touch with their local Rabbi or 
leader of the Council of Jewish Women, 
Hadassah, B’nai Brith, and get their 
cooperation in arranging an exhibit of 
Jewish Ceremonial objects, or “The Jew 
in America.” All appropriate books in 


Religious Schools, Jewish Welfare Cen 
tres, Council of Jewish Women, Hadas 
sah and Study Groups, etc. 

(A valuable mailing list can be found 
in the American Jewish Year Book.) 

4. Book stores are requested to feature 
their windows on “Books of Jewish In- 
terest” during this time, centered around 
some striking local Jewish current sub- 
ject or a_ picture like Sargent’s 
“Prophets,” etc., or possibly feature a 
suggested Jewish Book Shelf for every 
Jewish home. 

5. Broadcasting stations would do well 
to feature during this time talks by well- 
known literary people on “Current Books 
of Jewish Interest” or “The Jew in 
American Literature.” 

Libraries, with the proper cooperation 
from pulpit and press, can make the idea 
of Jewish Book Week, first conceived as 
an attempt to awaken race-consciousness 
thru literature, result in helping to pro- 
mote better racial understanding, toler- 
ance, and American citizenship. 
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OUR symposium last month on the 

problem of the unemployed librarian 
has attracted wide comment and atten- 
tion. Robert A. Miller writes from the 
Library of the State University of Iowa 
that the Junior Members Round Table, 
A.L.A., of which he is chairman “has 
been trying to do something in a small 
way on the question of unemployment.” 
The following letter, which will interest 
all our readers, has been sent to the di- 
rectors of the various library schools 
thruout the country: 


To the director of the library school: 

As a group of librarians most directly af- 
fected by the conditions of unemployment, and 
as recent library school alumni, we venture 
to address this communication to you. 

According to figures presented at the recent 
Midwinter Meeting of the American Library 
Association, there are 1,177 professionally 
trained librarians at present unemployed, of 
which 70 per cent are graduates of the classes 
of 1931 and 1932. For every new and vacant 
position there are at least fourteen trained 
librarians available. 

In addition to this large group of unem- 
ployed, there are this year 1,475 students en- 
rolled in the thirty-three principal library 
schools. It appears, therefore, that the num- 
ber of unemployed will be increased upon the 
graduation of this year’s class and that the 
added competition for positions will further 
complicate the solution of the unemployment 
problem. The dangers attendant on this great 
over-supply are familiar ones, but they are 
none the less to be avoided. Over-supply has 
already led to a lowering of standards in 
graded services. It will soon lead to a lower- 
ing of morale within the profession, and to 
the creation of a permanent group of unem- 
ployed, in which the potentialities of friction 
and unrest are only too obvious. 

The limitation of enrollment in the library 
schools will partially resolve the problem. At 
the Midwinter Meeting mentioned above, the 
Council voted unanimously to “. . . go on 
record as in favor of the radical reduction of 


at Random 


the enrollment in library training agencies by 
placing greater emphasis upon personal quali- 
fications and experience before admittance.” 
With this sentiment, we are in hearty 
sympathy. We believe, furthermore, that limi- 
tation should be based primarily on demand, 
and that a definite policy along this line should 
be immediately determined and consistently 
followed. For present relief, we approve of 
all attempts to widen the scope of placement 
by extending this service to include allied 
types of work. 

In the light of the facts, rather than the 
opinions outlined above, we earnestly bespeak 
your serious consideration of this problem 
which concerns to a very considerable degree 
the present and future welfare of our pro- 
fession. 

Juntor MempBers Rounp TABLE 


se ss 


A correspondent inquires whether we 
know of any high-school libraries that 
“have had their buildings built or their 
library space equipped with books or 
esthetic fittings thru memorials.” 

We don’t happen to know of any, altho 
perhaps there are a few memorial rooms 
in existence. If a few wealthy persons 
could be induced to donate memorial 
libraries to high schools—and a few 
dozen model high school libraries would 
be a lot more valuable to this country 
than the colossally useless architecture of 
Rockefeller’s Radio City where millions 
upon millions have been spent—the idea 
might spread'and become fashionable. A 
comparatively small sum would suffice to 
furnish the average school library with 
enough income, from the annual interest, 
to purchase in perpetuity the books that 
it requires. 





se Ss Ss 


Thomas Mann, renowned author of 
Buddenbrooks and The Magic Mountain 
and winner of the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture for 1929, has just written to Alfred 
A. Knopf, his American publisher, that 
he is still hard at work on his long 
awaited novel, now entitled Joseph and 
His Brethren. Dr. Mann has been work- 
ing on this novel for several years and 
announcements that it would be a two- 
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volume work have frequently appeared. 
He writes now, however, that it will be 
in three volumes, of which the first two 
are already completed and in the hands 
of the translator, Mrs. H. T. Porter- 
Lowe. 


ss wt 


One of the most interesting Louisa 
Alcott Exhibits in celebration of her cen- 
tenary was shown at the Soulard Branch 
of the St. Louis Public Library. It is 
pictured on this page. Charlotte D. Con- 
over, children’s librarian, in describing 
this exhibit, which was made up of 
scenes from Louisa Alecott’s books, 
writes: 


The scenes, like miniature stages, were re- 
productions of illustrations from Beacon Hill 
editions of seven titles. Each background was 
copied as closely as possible on colored poster 
paper and folded to stand as a backdrop. The 
figures were cut from worn out copies and 
pasted on cardboard backs. Furniture and 
other properties were made, in most cases, 
from poster paper. Similar exhibits could be 
made for other authors. 

The exhibit was first used as a contest in 
the children’s room. Scenes were numbered 
and contestants were asked to guess which 
book each scene was taken from. Altho no 
prize was offered, the contest attracted con- 
siderable interest, boys as well as girls enter- 
ing. The exhibit is still being shown with 
great success in other branches. 


se st 


We are grateful to Miss I. L. Towner, 
editor of the Education Index, for the 
following remarks: 


BONERS IN INDEXING 


We have recently come across, in indexes 
to books, some examples of what we might 
call boners to use the school boy term. These 
really should not pass away to be forgotten 
but set up for all to marvel at. As the in- 
dexers of these books in question have prob- 
ably learned since they were printed to avoid 
such blunders their names shall go unrecorded. 
Mention need not even be made of the titles 
of the books in which the examples were 
found. Let us attribute them to that well 
known writer Anon. 

It would seem that Anon had a “number 
complex” at times. For what other purpose 
than to satisfy such a complex would the 
following entry be useful?—“Two f 


famous 
libraries.” It would surely not aid any 
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SCENES FROM LOUISA ALCOTT’S 
BOOKS 


Soulard Branch, St. Louis Public Library 


searcher who wanted to know what libraries 
the author of the book considered famous. 
Does Anon think he would know that only 


two seemed famous enough to be mentioned? 


For those who are looking up a statement 
about the inaccessibility of important historical 
papers a reference is obscurely placed by our 
good friend under “Historically important 
papers not easily distinguishable in archives.” 

Possibly he has a grudge against library 
workers and does not really want to aid them 
for we find the following: “Librarians, quali 
fications for prison.” We feverishly turn to 
the page indicated, wondering whether we may 
not have “qualified,” inadvertently, but find 
that our fears must go unallayed as the writer 
has merely described what he thinks are the 
necessary qualifications for a librarian in 
charge of a prison library. 

Is Anon influenced by our depressed times? 
The harassed librarian who wishes to us: 
some arguments against curtailing the binding 
appropriation might look under “Cheap bind 
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ing most expensive” but we doubt it, however 
true the statement is. 

Even in these days when money looms large 
in our. consciousness would we look under 
“Money” to find out how to purchase supplies 
frugally? Anon thinks so for he uses “Money 
savings in supplies” to point the way to such 
information. 

If you are looking up the history of libra- 
ries in colleges Anon would have you look 
under “Growth of college libraries.” In one 
book the town of Ann Arbor was printed on 
two lines. Since Arbor began the second line 
that may be why Arbor, Michigan, appeared 
in the index but not Ann Arbor. The question 
arises not “How old is Ann?” but “Where is 
Ann?” 

To return to the archives for a final ex- 
ample. You may have three guesses as to the 
material referred to by “Ancestors, ‘howl’ 
from those who had.” No, it has nothing to 
do with evolution, Bolshevism, or the May- 
flower. It is a reference to the suggested 
destruction of a mass of historical documents 
and the resultant “howl” that went up from 
those whose ancestors were mentioned in the 
doomed documents. 

Let us leave Anon and hope that he (or 
could it possibly be she?) has repented of his 
ways and will some day produce that longed- 
for but as yet unproduced perfect index. Until 
then, those who live in glass houses— 

I. L. Towner 


es SF 


The Greene County Library, Xenia, 
Ohio, reports that a patron—evidently a 
pragmatist—recently asked: “Do you 
have What Men Live By, or anything 
else on farming?” 

And Azile Wofford, high school libra- 
rian at Laurens, S.C., provides evidence 
of the widespread influence of toothpaste 
advertising. Miss Wofford informs us 
that a pupil, when asked to report on 
books she had borrowed from the library, 
wrote the following: 


“I took out a book of fairy stories and 
a red book, the name I do not remember. 
Then I read Someone of the Cabbage 
Patch. I think it was Mrs. Squibbs.” 


ses SF 


Burton Stevenson, known to nearly all 
our readers as editor of The Home Book 
of Verse, librarian of the Chillicothe 
(Ohio) Public Library, formerly Direc- 
tor of the American Library in Paris, 
has just published a new anthology, 
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Great Americans As Seen By the Poets 
(Lippincott), about which he recently 
wrote the following statement: 


Great Americans As Seen by the Poets is, 
in a way, the fulfillment of a vow I made 
during my recent five years’ residence in 
France, as Director of the American Library 
in Paris—the said vow being that, when I got 
back to the United States, I would do every- 
thing in my power to show American children 
how many reasons they have to be proud of 
their country. I became fed up, while I was 
in Europe, at the belittlement of America not 
only by Europeans, but by expatriate Ameri- 
cans. 

I haven’t written the introduction for the 
book yet, but I shall probably point. out the 
truth of Emerson’s statement that institutions 
are the lengthened shadows of great men, and 
that America has been made by Great Amer- 
icans. So a study of the lives of these men 
will teach us a lot about the country which 
they shaped and moulded. At least that is the 
idea back of the book. 


se se 


An important bibliographical work an- 
nounced in England is Subject Index of 
Books Published Before 1880 by Mr. 
R. A. Peddie, the well known bibliog- 
rapher, compiled on similar lines to the 
British Museum Subject Index. It con- 
tains the titles of nearly fifty thousand 
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works arranged under some thousands of 
Subject Headings in aiphabetical order. 
This work is published by Messrs. Graf- 
ton & Company. 


es ss 


The following writers have their birth- 
days in April, according to A Calendar 
of Contemporary Authors’ Birthdays, 
compiled by Mathilde D. Williams for 
the A.L.A. 


APRIL 
1 Agnes Repplier 1858 
Edmond Rostand 1868 
2 J. C. Squire 1884 
6 Robert M. Coates 1897 
7 Dale Collins 1897 
10 Philip Everett Curtiss 1885 
George W. Russell (A.E.) 1867 
11 Glenway Wescott 190! 
12 Michael Gold 1806 
Edward Hutton 1875 
14 James Branch Cabell 1879 
16 Anatole France 1844 
17 Ray Stannard Baker 1870 
Ian Hay 1876 
Thornton Wilder 1897 
18 Edwin Granberry 1897 
20 W. H. Davies 1871 
Robert Lynd 1879 
21 John Charles Van Dyke 1856 
22 Ellen Glasgow 1874 
Ole Rélvaag 1876 
John W. Vandercook 1902 
23 Edwin Markham 1852 
Charles G. Norris 1881 
25 Walter De La Mare 1873 
26 Edith Ballinger Price 1897 
27 Maurice Baring 1874 
30 Vernon Bartlett 1804 


es SF SH 


The Why, What and When of a Cen- 
tury of Progress International Exposi- 
tion, a decorative folder featuring Chi- 
cago’s 1933 World’s Fair will be sent 
free to librarians on request. A pictorial 
poster of the Exposition suitable for dis- 
play on bulletin boards is likewise avail- 
able. Requests should be directed to the 
Promotion Department, A Century of 
Progress, Administration Building, Burn- 
ham Park, Chicago. 


se ss Ss 


As part of its campaign to encourage 
the reading of good books among the 
students, the Pennsylvania State College 
Library is cooperating with the student 
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Interfraternity Council in the develop- 
ment of suitable and interesting fraternity 
libraries in the chapter houses. The Li- 
brary has compiled from various reading- 
lists and book-review journals a list of 
seven hundred books for general student 
reading to be called “The Fraternity 
Five-foot Shelf.” This list has been 
carefully selected chiefly from the stand- 
point of the readability of the items and 
has had the benefit of the criticism of 
several members of the faculty and a 
number of librarians. It includes both 
past and current titles. The list is not 
annotated but gives the publishers and 
list price and other information necessary 
for identifying editions. 

The Interfraternity Council is distri- 
buting copies to each chapter-house on 
the campus. It has further voted to 
request each chapter to build up its own 
chapter library by purchasing books from 
the list and to appoint a chapter librarian 
to care for the libraries and to cooperate 
with the College Library. 


se ss St 


Thirty-nine years’ service as director 
of the University of Minnesota library 
are commemorated among the other dis 
tinguished work of William Watts Fol- 
well in the publication by the Press of 
that university of William Watts Folwell : 
The Autobiography and Letters of a 
Pioneer of Culture, the life story of a 
man who lived for nearly a century and 
gave sixty years to the university of 
which he became the first president in 
1869. 


When Dr. Folwell was a student at a 
small college in New York state, the 
library of the institution contained little 
besides old theology books. The room 
where they were housed was opened to 
students for half an hour once a week, 
and apparently no one except William 
Folwell ever went there. His interest in 
libraries, found expression when, after 
serving thru the Civil war, he came to 
Minnesota as president of the newly 
organized university. It consisted at that 
time of one old building and its library 
of sixteen volumes of an encyclopedia. 
Some time afterwards the Board of 
Regents bought up a “job lot” of 1,200 
books for the sum of $1,200. 
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In 1875, when the main university 
building was enlarged, Dr. Folwell de- 
signed a new library. It was not until 
twenty years later, however, that a separ- 
ate library building was erected on the 
campus, the plan and organization in- 
cluding many of Dr. Folwell’s ideas, 
particularly his system of removable 
shelving. His long and important work 
as a librarian both during and after his 
university presidency was given national 
recognition in 1907, when he was named 
as one of the five men in the United 
States to receive a retiring allowance 
from the Carnegie Foundation for distin- 
guished services in this field. 

Dr. Follwell’s Autobiography and 
Letters consists of thirteen chapters of 
his own reminiscences supplemented by 
numerous letters written and received by 
him during his lengthy and active life. 
The book was published on February 14, 
1933, the one hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. He died in 1929 at the age of 
ninety-six. 


se ss 


The third volume of the Catalogue of 
the Library of the Royal Empire Society 
has been published abroad. It is devoted 
to the Dominion of Canada and its prov- 
inces, the West Indies, and the colonial 
period of American history. 

This notable work is, in effect, a sub- 
ject-bibliography of the Overseas British 
Empire, embodying practically all the 
publications in the Library of the Royal 
Empire Society, which contains over 
200,000 books and pamphlets relating to 
the dominions and colonies of the British 
Crown. The editor is Evans Lewin, 
librarian of the Royal Empire Society; 
publisher, The Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
2; price, £1:11:6 per volume. 


se ss 


Special Prize Contest Winners 


In our January number, page 319, a 
special prize contest was announced for 
the best brief accounts of still extant 
pre-Civil war public library buildings in 


America. We take pleasure in announc- 
ing that the first prize of ten dollars has 
been awarded to Jerre G. Mangione, as- 
sistant at the Cooper Union Library, 
New York City, for his description of 
“The Foundation Building of Cooper 
Union” ; and second prize (five dollars) 
to J. Emerson Greenaway, assistant li- 
brarian of the Hartford, Conn., Public 
Library, for his account of “The Hart- 
ford Public Library Building.” The one- 
dollar prizes go to Louis N. Feipel of 
the Brooklyn Public Library (“The 
3rooklyn Athenaeum and _ Reading 
Room”) and Mrs. C. Dryburgh, assist- 
ant, Richmond Branch, Free Library of 
Philadelphia (“The Franklin Institute’). 

Mr. Mangione’s contribution, which 
was awarded first prize, reads as follows: 


THE FouNDATION BUILDING oF Cooper UNION 


Probably no other building in America 
housing a public library has as mary inter- 
esting historical associations as the Founda- 
tion Building. of Cooper Union, situated at 
Cooper Square in New York City. Famous 
as one of Manhattan’s most important land- 
marks, it is also significant as a cornerstone 
in the history of American Democracy. 

Spurred on by the desire to spread educa- 
tion among the proletariat, Peter Cooper in 
1854 financed and engineered the erection of 
a six-story fireproof building of stone, brick 
and iron (an unusual engineering feat in those 
days) costing $630,000, which he named 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Arts 
and Sciences. Privately endowed by Cooper 
and his associates, the building was opened for 
public use in 1857, and included a free engi- 
neering school, woman’s art school, and read- 
ing room. The Reading Room, which oc- 
cupies nearly all of the third floor, is still 
active, and has now expanded to a library of 
70,000 books, with a capacity for taking care 
of more than 1000 patrons a day. 

Seventy-five years old, the Foundation 
Building has several claims to distinction: It 
houses the first forum for free speech in 
America (The Great Hall in the basement) 
where Abraham Lincoln and every president 
in this country up to Woodrow Wilson spoke 
at some time or another. It has the first 
tower clock ever erected in New York City. 
And characteristic of Peter Cooper’s mirac- 
ulous vision, it has an elevator shaft which 
was installed in the building long before 
elevators were invented. 
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AN EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE AND CONFIDENCE 


| the midst of the old hateful, well 

known, and unspeakable D-p—s—n 
we are moved to tell the library world 
how pleasing and encouraging it is to 
the management and staff of The Wilson 
Company to find that its various index- 
ing and cataloging services are considered 
essential when funds of libraries have 
been seriously curtailed. It is a situation 
that not only makes us all very grateful 
but encourages us to go on and do our 
best to make this institution more and 
more useful to those who stand by us so 
loyally.” 

A librarian once referred to the Com- 
pany as being “of, by, and for librarians,” 
and we feel that we can truthfully be so 
described. 

“Of librarians” because on our editorial 
staff at the present time are several who 
have taught in library schools; many 
who attended library schools; and more 
who have had library experience (not 
including Mr. Wilson who claims that he 
once substituted in the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library for four Sunday afternoons, 
receiving for that service a check for 
four dollars—very good pay at that 
time). The librarians on our staff have 
trained their assistants to work with 
professional competence and _responsi- 
bility. 

“By librarians” because the major por- 
tion of the capital needed for growth of 
the business has been subscribed by libra- 
rians, altho other investments may some- 
times have seemed more attractive with 
their promise of unlimited profits, while 
the stock of this Company pays only the 
equivalent of a reasonable interest rate. 
We are glad indeed to be able to say that 
this interest has been paid annually for 
thirty-two years since the organization of 
the Company and that we fully expect to 
maintain the record thru the depression. 

That we are “for librarians” is proved, 
we believe, by the enthusiastic support 
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given this institution. It is because of 
this unwavering allegiance that we can 
hope for greater accomplishment in the 
future. 

A few words as to the business policy 
of the Company. The principle of a 
moderate return on the investment of our 
stockholders has never enabled us to pay 
inflated wages or award bonuses. At no 
time, even in the boom years, were “ex 
cess profits” made or desired. Today, 
while other businesses of a more spec- 
tacular nature require adjustment and 
reorganization, we find that a long prac- 
tice of economy and a patient adherence 
to sound business principles permit us to 
carry on business “as usual,’’ with no 
need of retracing our steps or yearning 
wistfully for the “good old days.” 

It is not for us to record whatever 
part the Company may have played in 
the modern library movement, but we 
can truthfully say that without the good 
will and cooperation of librarians our 
existence would not have been possible. 
We consider it a privilege to quote the 
following typical paragraphs from letters 
addressed to Mr. Wilson by librarians 
after the recent distribution of the divi 
dend checks: 


The check for the dividend on the ten 
shares of preferred stock came today and | 
want to thank you and to tell you that it is a 
real pleasure to have money invested in your 
company, about which I have no anxiety. In 
these days of doubtful investments, I am proud 
to have even a small share in a company that 
is doing such splendid work for libraries 


C.M.C, 


My dividend check for Wilson Company 
preferred stock has just been received. Permit 
me to congratulate you on your fine accom- 
plishment not only as a bibliographer but as a 
financier. If all my other investments had 
been as sound as this one I should have no 
cause for any wakeful nights. 


G.F. 


New Jersey 


Illinois 
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Your firm is to be congratulated upon its 
integrity and ability to pay the full dividend. 
Among over a dozen companies in which we 
have holdings yours is the only one which has 
paid the full dividend every year. Most of 
them pay nothing at present. I am proud to 
own stock in your company. R.B. Ohio 


Perhaps you understand, then, why we 
are both grateful and confident. We have 
hung up our sign, as it were, in the light 
of good librarianship, and we have every 
reason to believe that both the sign and 
the light will endure. 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS 


By Joseph Nathan Kane. About 650 pages. Illustrated. Price not over $4. 
Ready m April 


“Famous First Facts is certainly a marvel- 
ous contribution to reference literature” de- 
clared a well known librarian to whom were 
shown the first proofs of Kane’s book. “I am 
eagerly awaiting its publication as it will prove 
an indispensable addition to our library.” 

Famous First Facts answers these recurring 
questions: Who made the first carpet sweeper? 
When was paper money first issued by the 
United States Government? Where was the 
first medical woman’s college established? 
What was the name of the first theatre to be 
lighted by electricity? It is a history of the 
first happenings in America. 

The book is alphabetically arranged like a 
dictionary, with cross-references making data 
readily accessible. There are many subdivi- 
sions. For example, under Aviation there are 
more than 80 subdivisions, each a complete 
chronicle in itself. One may find listed such 
items as the first airplane flying school, tHe 
first airplane moving picture show, the first 
airship bombing, the first autogiro, etc. Each 
subdivision gives the name of the event, with 
date, place and participants. 


Most of the facts have been gathered by 
special research and have been obtained from 
many sources, often by correspondence with 
private individuals, firms, and interested part- 


SONG INDEX 


The Song Index Supplement, which is slowly 
nearing completion, has presented a great 
many problems to the editorial staff. Not the 
least of these is the task of assembling under 
the same title all copies of songs which occur 
more than once in the collections indexed in 
either the Song Index or the Supplement. 

The addition of an “Oh” to the beginning of 
the title or first line of a song may send the 
index entry far from the other copies of the 
same song, and when the translators of for- 
eign songs indulge their poetic impulses, it is 
often only by chance that each different trans- 
lation is not given separate entry. 

As far as possible, however, the Supplement 
will be made uniform with the Song Index, 
and when necessary the title used for main 
entry in the Song Index will be supplied in 


ies and examination of original documents not 
to be found in many libraries. In many in- 
stances reference to some authority has been 
included showing where additional information 
can be obtained. 

Another advantage of the book is its chrono- 
logical and geographical indexes. One may 
look at any year and see what first events took 
place during that period. In the geographical 
index each city’s claim to fame can be easily 
examined. Each index is a resume of the 
facts to be found in the main alphabet. 

The value of the book lies in the descrip- 
tions and dates which give research workers 
and students a basis on which to commence 
their investigations. Many of the facts pre- 
sented antedate the sources described in gen- 
eral works and encyclopedias. 

Famous First Facts has invaded many dis- 
puted fields and set forth dates and instances 
to definitely prove each claim. The author 
has taken pains to verify each item and has a 
collection of thousands of letters from in- 
numerable sources substantiating the various 
statements. 

Famous First Facts will be as useful to the 
library as a dictionary. It will be kept up to 
date and whenever new firsts are discovered 
or substantiated they will be incorporated in 
future editions. 


SUPPLEMENT 


the new Supplement. For example, “Aunt 
Dinah’s quilting party” will be entered under 
the old title “The quilting party,” “Supplica- 
tion to the sun” under “O bright sun,” “Mush- 
rooms” under “Gathering mushrooms,” “The 
little birch tree” under “The birch in the 
meadow,” and “Miss Lucy Long” under “Lucy 
Long.” 

Thus when the user turns from one volume 
to the other looking for a song, he will not 
have to follow an elaborate system of cross- 
references closely resembling a “treasure hunt” 
with no prize at the end for the quickest solu- 
tion and best chosen route thru the indexes. 

A definite announcement of the date of pub- 
lication of the Song Index Supplement may 
be expected soon. 
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LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES—THIRD EDITION 


In the third edition of this List, published 
in March, the main body of the subject head- 
ings included in the first edition still remains 
the same but of course in the ten years since 
the List was first published it has been neces- 
sary to make a fair number of additions to 
the original headings. The following additions 
have been made. (1) A new chapter of prac- 
tical suggestions for the beginner in subject 
heading work is prefixed to the list. Direc- 
tions for checking the list are also included, 
as well as a sample page showing actual check- 
ing and how to make additions to the list. 


(2) New subject headings which have com¢ 
into use since the publication of the second 
edition in 1926 have been added in order to 
bring the list up to date. (3) Some older 
subject headings not previously included have 
been added as a result of experience in using 
the list to catalog books for small public libra- 
ries and for high school libraries. (4) Many 
more explanatory notes have been added under 
subject headings where there is necessity for 
defining the scope of the subject or for dis- 
tinguishing between two or more overlapping 
subjects. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


Work on Part 6 of the Index, the last sec- 
tion to be issued before the cumulated volume, 
is well advanced. Since it was-recently de- 
cided to include books published back to 1900, 
instead of starting with 1911 publications, this 
last part of the Index will include a large 
percentage of books published from 1900 to 
1910. In selecting titles of this period for 
indexing, works by authors already repre- 
sented in the Essay Index are being given 
special consideration, so as to round out the 
selection as far as possible. 

Following are a few of the current titles 
which have been selected for inclusion in 
Part 6: 

Cunninghame Graham, R. B. Writ in sand 
1932 Heinemann 


Galsworthy, J. Candelabra; selected essays 
and addresses. 1933 Scribner 

Goodspeed, E. J. Buying happiness. 1932 
Univ. of Chicago press 

McGovern, J. T. Diogenes discovers us. 10933 
Dial press 

Mowat, R. B. International relations. 1931 
Macmillan 

Musser, B. F. Franciscan poets. 1933 Ma 
millan 

Priestley, J. B. Self-selected essays 1932 
Harper 


Prindiville, K. First ladies. 
Russell, P. Harvesters. 1932 Coward-McCann 


Schutte, T. H. ed. 
1932 Macmillan 


1932 Macmillan 


Orientation in education 


COSTUME INDEX 


The questionnaire sent out for the Costume 
Index has elicited some very interesting re- 
quests for subjects which are sought for by 
librarians. Among these are suggestions for 
famous characters in literature and history, a 
field which perhaps belongs more properly to 
an index to illustrations, for symbolical char- 
acters such as Faith and Hope, for Peter Pan, 
Jack Frost, Uncle Sam and John Bull. Cere- 
monial dress, including coronation robes, 
another librarian thinks must be considered 


and also academic and judicial costume, dolls 
and puppets. Evening 
embroidery, jewelry, handkerchiefs, sports cos 
tume, sailors, fishermen, gypsies, Biblical cos- 
tume are other valuable suggestions. Several 
teachers of costume design have asked that a 
list of the painters of each period be added as 
was done in the Detroit and Brooklyn lists 
Any further suggestions will be received with 


dress, monograms, 


interest by the editor of this index. 


THE VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CLIPPING GUIDE 


The March issue of the Vertical File Service 
catalog is a cumulation of pamphlet entries for 
that month and from the January and Febru- 
ary numbers, together with the entries for the 
magazine articles listed in the first installment 
of the Clipping Guide. . 

As announced before, the first semi-annual 
list of the Clipping Guide was compiled in 
January. It covered the July-December (1932) 


issues of four magazines and suggested one 
hundred and sixty magazine articles to be 
preserved for reference use. The articles 
were listed under the name of the magazine, 
according to date of issue, and in. the order 
in which they appeared in the magazin 
Recommended subject headings were assigned 
to the articles so that they might immediately 
be made a part of the vertical file. 
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Having served as a guide for clipping in 
that form, the entries have now been com- 
bined with the pamphlet entries in the cumu- 
lated catalog, where they appear under the 
recommended subject headings. The word 
“clipping” in the annotations distinguishes 
them from the pamphlet entries, another aid 
to ready reference. 

The entries for the clippings are a perma- 
nent part of the Vertical File Service catalog 
in cumulated issues, the Clipping Guide appear- 
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ing separately in the January and July single 
issues. The July list will be combined with 
the pamphlet entries in the next following 
cumulation. 

A special introductory subscription for the 
Vertical File Service for the remainder of 1933 
begins with the March cumulated catalog. The 
January Clipping Guide is included in this 
offer. The subscription rate and a sample 
catalog will be sent promptly upon application. 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS ON 
Suspyect HEADING Work. By M. E. Sears. 
pa. 50c; 10 or more copies in one order, 
25c each postpaid. 

This is a reprint from List of Subject Head- 
ings for Small Libraries (3d edition, 1933) of 
the chapter on the selection and use of subject 
headings that was written especially for this 
new edition of the List. It is made available 
in this form to those who desire the material 
and yet feel they cannot at this time order the 
new edition of the List. 


SoutH AND EAst AFRICAN YEARBOOK AND 
GUIDE FOR 1933. $1 postpaid. 
Revised to date. The book contains over 


1000 pages of detailed information, with plans 
and diagrams, and with a specially prepared 
atlas of 64 pages of maps in color. 


Other Books in Press 
For Spring and Summer Publication 


State NAmes, Friacs, SEALs, Soncs, Brrps, 
FLOWERS, AND OTHER SyMBois. By George 
E. Shankle, Ph.D. 

A Study, Based on Historical Documents, of 
the Origin and Significance of State Names, 
Nicknames, Mottoes, Seals, Flags, Flowers, 
Birds, Trees, Songs, with chapters on the capi- 
tol buildings and state histories, and facsimiles 
of the seals and the flags in color. 


SUITABLE FOR 
ScHooLs. By 


BIOGRAPHIES IN COLLECTIONS 
JuNtor AND SENIor HIGH 
Hannah Logasa. 

An analytical index to a number of collec- 
tions of biographies suitable for high school 
use. With index, also, by subjects the biog- 
raphies may be chosen to illustrate. 


CaPITALISM. By Julia E. Johnsen (Handbook 
Series) 

The arguments for and against our present 
capitalistic system are covered with bibliog- 
raphy, briefs and reprints, including also ma- 
terial on proposed alternative social systems, 
as Socialism, Communism, Technocracy, etc. 


CLAssics oF AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP 


This series will be completed this spring by 
the publication of 
The Library and Its Home. 
Drury. $2.75 
The Library as a Vocation. 
Sawyer. 


By Gertrude G. 


By Harriet Price 

$2.75 

Cumulated Index to the Series (Vols. 
Price not yet determined. 


I-10). 


REFERENCE SHELF 


Government Regulation of Motor Bus Trans- 
portation. By Helen M. Muller. 

Chinese-Japanese War. By Julia E. Johnsen. 

Stabilizing the Dollar. By James G. Hodgson. 


At 50c Eacu 


In order to reduce our overstock, we will 
sell the extra supply of copies as long as it 
lasts, of 

2400 Business Books 
and 
Business Books: 1920-1926 


at 50c each postpaid. Former prices of these 
0oks were $5 and $7.50 respectively—order 
book 35 5 } 

your copies now. 


Mr. Huntington, editor and publisher of La 
Scheda Cumulativa Italiana reports that he 
expects to have the annual volume for 1932 
ready not much later than March. The Febru- 
ary issue for 1933 has now been issued and the 
March issue is in preparation. 

Mr. Huntington announces that in order to 
facilitate progress of publication, he is con- 
sidering publishing for 1933 in quarterly cum- 
ulations only. With this plan, the next issue 
would be for June and would be complete for 
the six months. It would be followed by the 
September issue which would be complete for 
nine months and, in its turn, would be fol- 
lowed by the annual volume for 1933. By 
1934, it is hoped that it will be possible to 
resume monthly publication. 








Directory CHART OF STATE 
DocUMENT EXCHANGES 


The National Association of State Libraries 
has from time to time appointed committees 
to study and bring down to date information 
in regard to the laws and practices governing 
the exchange and distribution of state docu- 
ments. Reports covering the subject were 
presented in 1920 and again in 1926. The 
chairman of the last committee, Mrs. Mary E. 
Frankhauser, Librarian, Michigan State Li- 
brary, made progress reports at the last two 
annual meetings of the Association. 

At the New Haven meeting the Association 
approved a plan of having a Directory Chart 
of State Exchanges prepared, to show sources 
from which publications of various states 
could be obtained. 

To acquire accurate and fairly complete in- 
formation in regard to present systems of 
state exchanges and methods of distribution 
of state documents, a questionnaire was sent 
to a responsible official in each state—usually 
the State Librarian. In many states a second 
questionnaire was sent when the answers to 
the first indicated that the meaning of certain 
questions was not fully understood. Upon 
completion of the Chart, the information re- 
corded was submitted to each state for veri- 
fication and correction. Thus the Chart is 
designed to show the sources from which a 
given state document can be obtained as of 
1932. Mrs. Frankhauser was assisted in the 
work by Miss Marjorie Hazard, of the Docu- 
ment Department, Michigan State Library. 

After being approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association of State 
Libraries the Chart was enlarged and repro- 
duced on a canvas 36x44 inches, which 
renders its information quite legible if placed 
on a wall. Publication was undertaken by 
the Association’s Committee on a Clearing 
House for Public Documents. Librarians, 
especially those who are résponsible for build- 
ing up or maintaining files of state docu- 
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ments, are indebted to Mrs, Frankhauser and 
Miss Hazard for the service rendered in the 
preparation of the Chart. It will fill a long- 
felt need. 

The Chart is now ready for distribution by 
the H. W. Wilson Company at the rate of 
$1.25 per copy, postage prepaid. 


BUSINESS 


“Yassah,” said old Link, “business very 
good. Done bought a pig fo’ $10, traded pig 
fo’ a barrer, barrer fo’ a calf, calf fo’ a 
bicycle, and sol’ de bicycle fo’ $10!” 

“But yo’ don’ make nothin’, Link!” 

“Sho’ 'nough, but look at de business Ah 
been doin’.” 


For further toasts on this subject see Still 
More Toasts to be found in all progressive 
libraries. 


A list of the song collections to be indexed 
in the forthcoming Supplement to the Song 
Index will be sent to librarians upon request. 
Write to Minnie Earl Sears, Editor, Standard 
Catalog Series, The H. W. Wilson Company. 


Special Offer on 
The Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


Librarians may have the use of the present 
edition now at very low cost and with full 
credit on order of the new edition which will 
be ready at the end of the year. 

We are selling our remainder of stock of 
the present edition at 50c a section or $4.00 
for the complete set of 8 sections. 

The sections are: 


Biography $2.00 Science & Useful 
Social Sciences 2.00 Arts $8. 50 
Fine Arts 2.00 Lit. & Philology 2.00 
History and Fiction 2.00 
Travel 3.00 Phil. & Religion 2.25 


Order any of these sections now at 50c a 
copy or the complete set at $4.00. Then when 
you order the new edition the full amount of 
this purchase of the present edition will be 
credited. 

This offer holds on all orders received for 
the present edition from April Ist until the 
new edition is ready. 





New “Document Catalogue” Issued 


(Continued from p. 487) 
1881) and Ames’ Comprehensive Index (1881- 
1893). Since 1895 the staff of the Office of 
the Superintendent of Documents has been 
striving to supply current catalogues to public 
documents, the first number of which includes 
publications from March 4, 1893 to June 30, 
1895. A smail force and other hindrances have 
made this a hard task, and for some years the 
date of publication lagged far behind the date 
of the material to which reference is made. 
However, this condition has been improving, 
and with the publication of this, the 1oth vol- 
ume of the Document Catalogue, the work is 


practically up to date, and the office hopes 
hereafter to keep it current. 

The preface states that “with the exception 
of the War Catalogue of the 65th Congress, 
this issue for the 7oth Congress is the largest 
Document Catalogue yet published by the 
Superintendent of Documents.” It appears to 
be a tremendous undertaking and one of which 
to be justly proud. Miss Helen C. Silliman 
and Miss Mary A. Hartwell under whose 
supervision the catalogs are compiled are to 
be congratulated upon the completion of a 
volume which is an indispensable addition to 
the reference shelves of all libraries. 
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The “Best” Books of Yesteryear 


The librarian, above all others, is 


“fresh from the press” claim for a book, as a badge of distinction. 
this truth to be self-evident: That not all books are created equal. 


fully aware of the hollowness of the 
He knows 
Some bring 


nothing into this world with ‘em; of some, it is certain they will carry nothing 


out, except the hopes of the author and publisher. 


3ut always a residue remains, 


a residue of books that have viability. These are the true materia libraica—the 
stuff of which libraries (as distinguished from places in which to borrow story- 


books) are builded. 


Here is subjoined a list of such books, published in the interval July 1931- 
December 1932. They seem “best” because they have found a ready and en- 
thusiastic welcome, as expressed in the number of times reviewed, the character 


of the reviews, the number of copies purchased by libraries and persons. 


They 


have been, so to speak, knighted. They are a “safe buy’”—and that cannot always 


be said of the book “just off the press.” 


Causation, Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Cancer seems a queer title to offer 
the general library. Looks like a “medi- 
cal book.” And so it is: one of high 
authenticity, the work of James Ewing, 
until recently Professor of Pathology at 
Cornell. But not a heavy tome. It is a 
complete authoritative resume of a dif- 
ficult subject of great and increasing 
public interest, in 80 pages. The anxious 
inquirer who desires to find out “what 
they know about cancer” can find out 
here, without being swamped. The price 
is $1.00. 

A Thousand Marriages by R. L. 
Dickinson and Lura Beam is a profound 
study of sex adjustment in the marital 
relationship, a study whose value will be 
as great 50 years from now as it is to- 
day. It deals candidly with physiological 
and psychological fundamentals; a thor- 
oughly sound scientific treatment of a 


subject almost entirely surrounded 
by sentimentality and emotionalism. 
($5.00). 


The Riddle of Migration by William 
Rowan approaches one of the greatest 
as well as one of the most spectacular 
biological mysteries, and one that dips 
close to the mystery of life itself. Dr. 





Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 


Rowan endeavors to solve it by a series 
of most fascinating experiments, which 
he describes herein. Beautifully writ- 
ten, his story makes good reading. 
($2.00). 

Introduction to the History of Sci- 
ience, by George Sarton. This is Vol. 
II, an “intellectual map of the Middle 
Ages.” A source-book of civilization. 
No exaggeration to say that no library 
is complete without Sarton. It has no 
parallel as a work of reference. Pub- 


lished in two parts owing to bulk. 
($12.00). 


The Cactus and Its Home by Forrest 
Shreve has become a book beloved not 
only of cactus fanciers, but of home- 
gardeners everywhere. Many are the 
thousands in every community who have 
been attracted to the growing of cacti. 
This is a most satisfactory book, plen- 
tifully and “sweetly” illustrated. ($2.00). 


The Last Cruise of the Carnegie by 
J. Harland Paul. A book beautiful as 
well as useful; made so by nearly 200 . 
half-tone plates on silkote, and a 4-color 
frontispiece. The travelogue of the 
world’s only sea-going magnetic obser- 
vatory ; a trip around the world in good 





$17 
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company. Selected as a book of the 
month (February 1932) by the Scien- 
tific Book Club. ($3.00). 


Meet the Sciences by William Marias 
Malisoff answers the plea for an authen- 
tic, serious book, widely reviewing sci- 
ence and the sciences as a whole, in- 
tegrating science and the scientist with 
the everyday world, and written so that 
he who reads doesn’t incline to run. 


($2.50). 


The Insanity Plea. Edward Hunting- 
ton Williams, the author, is an alienist 
of long experience who has been asso- 
ciated with many of the famous trials 
of the last 25 years; the Massey trial is 
one of the most recent. Here he shows 
the why and wherefore and the how of 
the insanity plea. He has dramatized, 
in effect, his long and intimate knowl- 
edge of the courts. The form is nar- 
rative and case histories of famous 
“criminals” are an important feature. 


($2.00). 


Here’s one for the reference shelf: 
American Universities and Colleges, 
prepared by J. H. MacCracken for the 
American Council on Education. “A 
veritable encyclopedia including abun- 
dant information on almost every topic 
concerning higher education” is the com- 
ment of the Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion. Very inexpensive, being “521 col- 
lege catalogs in one’”—more than 1000 


pages. ($4.00). 


At least four recent books merit a 
place in the technical branch—works of 
permanent importance, on subjects of 
particular importance to this generation. 

Treatise on Sedimentation. This is 
the second edition, fully revised. Pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Research Council by William H. 
Twenhofel and collaborators. Sedimen- 
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tation is the Siva of geology, destroying 
and rebuilding in the same act. “No one 
can pretend to handle the subject’—so 
says Science News Letter—“without re- 
course to this book.” 924 pages; 121 il- 
lustrations. ($8.00). 


Principles of Soil Microbiology. By 
Selman A. Waksman. Another second 
edition of a book of permanent value. 
Necessary, in particular, in agricultural 
sections and most especially in every 
place where agriculture is scientifically 
studied. Encyclopedic; comprehensive ; 
unique. ($10.00). 


pH and Its Practical Applications. By 
J. H. LaMotte. Presently it will be hard 
to discover an industrial or agricultural 
process in which the determination of 
hydrogen ions (pH) does not have an 
important role, so widespread are its 
applications. This is a book for the tech- 
nical worker. As the title indicates, it 
is practical. ($3.50). 


Electrical Phenomena in Gases. By 
Karl K. Darrow. No subject is livelier 
in the realm of the physicist and chem- 
ist, particularly those engaged in indus- 
try. Dr. Darrow stands in the front 
rank of those who have investigated the 


subject. ($8.00). 


Then there is the Century of Progress 
Series of dollar books, which led off in 
December 1931. Thirteen numbers have 
now been published, each an authorita- 
tive review of some phase of scientific 
progress, pure or applied, which has 
made this age what it is. As everyone 
knows, they are published in collabora- 
tion with the Century of Progress Ex- 
position to be held this year in Chicago. 
The complete file makes a neat little li- 
brary, for ready reference or quick sum- 
mary, on modern science. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—Aprit 1933 





HE Stanparp CaTtaLoc MontTHuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 


three hundred books a year. It is also suitable 


as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the STanparp CaTALoG ror Pusiic Liprarizes with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. The entries, with a selection of the more 


important notes, are taken from the Book Review 


Dicrest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CATALoG For Pvustric Lipraries. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


{A list of collaborators will be found in 1:e September, 1932, issue.] 





100 Philosophy 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Our children; a handbook for parents; 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, eds. 348p $2.75 Viking press 

136.7 Child study. Children—Management 
32-31705 
A volume made up of twenty-seven articles 
on the care and training of children written for 
parents by specialists in medicine, psychology, 
physiology and education. Partial contents: 

What a child is born with, by Paul Popence; 

Healthy attitudes toward health, by W. P. 

Lucas; Discipline—old and new, by M. M. Miller; 

What is sex education? by B. C. Gruenberg; 

The family drama, by Bernard Glueck; Recent 

developments and current trends in education, 

by W. H. Kilpatrick; Educating the very young 
child, by G. D. Stoddard; The problem of going 
to college, by Max McConn; Vocational guid- 
ance in practice today, by H. C. Link; Religion 
and the child’s life, by A. T. Case. Bibliography. 
Index. 





Booklist 29:10) D ‘32 
“The editors of this volume may be justly 
proud of their achievement. They have brought 
together in one volume, dealing with every 
phase of child development and adjustment, a 
group of very interesting and helpful essays by 
a number of the outstanding authorities in 
America. .. Many Americans have the notion 
that an important book must be dull. This 
book is interesting from beginning to end. From 
the opening sentence by Mrs. Fisher to the clos- 
ing paragraph by Mrs. Pilpel, the book is good 
reading. Throughout the volume the reader is 
impressed by the candor, the sanity and help- 
fulness of the authors.’’ E. D. Martin 
+ Books pl4 O 23 '32 950w 
Boston Transcript p2 D 31 ’32 220w 
J Home Econ 25:58 Ja '33 80w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:277 N 26 °32 100w 
Wis Lib Bul 28:332 D '32 
‘The presentation is clear and understandable. 

Parents who are intelligently seeking for light 
will do well to take this text as a fundamental 
foundation for further reading. But it is hardly 
to be expected that an accurate summary of 
current theories in this field should avoid mutual 
contradictions between authorities, or should 
reach clear and definite conclusions on all 
perplexing problems.” Hornell Hart 

World Tomorrow 16:94 Ja 25 °33 550w 


200 Religion 


LAYMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONS INQUIRY. 
COMMISSION OF APPRAISAL. Re-thinking 
missions; a laymen’s inquiry after one hundred 
years. 345p $2 Harper 

266 Missions. Missions—East (Far East) 
$2-28159 
The result of a thorogoing inquiry by a com- 
mission of fifteen men and women, this book is 


an appraisal of Protestant missions in the Far 
East today, in India, Burma, China and Japan. 
The inquiry is concerned with the effect of 
these missions on the life of the peoples of the 
Orient, with recommendations as to the extent 
to which missionary activities should be con- 
tinued or changed. 


Booklist 29:131 Ja °33 
“The report is constructive, challenging, 
statesmanlike and progressive. It recommends 
changes, some of them vital—but many of the 
changes have been adopted already by the more 
progressive boards of missions."’ T. C. R. 
-+ Boston Transcript p3 Ja 11 '33 750w 
‘“T have not read merely a report. I have 
read a unique book, a great book. The book 
presents a masterly statement of religion in its 
place in life, and of Christianity in its place in 
religion. The first three chapters are the finest 
exposition of religion I have ever read. The 
later chapters present a true and perfect picture 
of missions, and last of all are a series of con- 
structive plans for the reorganization of Chris- 
tian missions, which if followed must result in 
a great new impetus not only to missions but 
to the life of the church in America. . . I want 
every American Christian to read this book. I 
hope it will be translated into every language. 
If Christians take this book seriously at all, 
foresee possibly the greatest missionary impetus 
that we have known in centuries.’’ P. S. Buck 
-+. Christian Century 49:1434 N 23 '32 4450w 


+ Christian Century 49:1538 D 14 °32 


1450w 
+ Christian Century 49:1576 D 21 ‘32 
1800w 
+ Community Churchman 12:3 Ja ‘33 
2000w 


300 Social Sciences 


SIMONDS, FRANK HERBERT. Can America 
stay at home? 377p $3 Harper 
327.73 United States—Foreign relations. 
United States—Politics and government. 
World politics 32-33671 
“This book was written as a companion to 
‘Can Europe Keep the Peace’ [Book Review 
Digest, 1931] in which Mr. Simonds discussed 
the local circumstances influencing present-day 
European controversies. In his latest book he 
considers American relations with Europe dur- 
ing and since the World War, our policy, or 
lack of policy, and its effect upon the European 
peoples.’ Boston Transcript 


Booklist 29:134 Ja °33 
Bookm 76:100 Ja °33 150w 
- Books pS D 4 °32 1150w 
Boston Transcript pl D 24 '32 800w 


“Simply written, with a minimum of detail, 
this book should attract many readers having 
little knowledge of international affairs. Valu- 
able as it is from this standpoint, it suffers 
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SIMONDS, FRANK H.—Continued 
from the faults inherent in oversimplification, 
For example, the author’s criticism of the 
Washington Conference is too drastic, largely 
because he fails to consider what the results 
might have been had the conference not con- 
vened.’’ R. L. Buell 
+ — Nation 136:25 Ja 4 '33 550w 
N Y Times p4 Ja 22 '33 2000w 
R of Rs 87:6 Ja ‘33 480w 
“Mr. Frank Simonds, who was one of the 
outstanding American commentators upon the 
World War, has now become one of the most 
penetrating analysts of peace problems. He 
has just produced the most challenging book on 
the most challenging theme in our political out- 
look today. The title does not do it justice, for 
the question which it asks is much more search- 
ing than the simple query whether or not our 
period of ‘splendid isolation’ is over. .. The 
single question in the title is only the last of 
many raised in the course of a most penetrating 
analysis of ourselves and other peoples.”” J. T 
Shotwell 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:349 D 31 °32 2200w 
“To many non-Americans it may seem that 
this masterly examination of American policies 
would have gained in force had Mr. Simonds 
done a little more justice to the American Pres- 
idents since Wilson, and given a little more of 
the consideration it requires to that American 
public opinion which has now found in _ the 
Senate a powerful means of action as well as 
expression.”’ 
Times [London] Lit Sup p15 Ja 12 ‘33 
1100w 


THORP, PRESCOTT HOLDEN. How to build 
a stamp collection. 113p il $1.50 Day 
383.22 Postage stamps 32-29996 
‘Prescott Holden Thorp, who may be styled 
a philatelic expert, has a lot of good things to 
say in his new book about the best way to 
start a collection, the selection of the proper 
album, mounting stamps, learning to detect 
counterfeits, how to measure perforations and 
the necessity of choosing stamps in the best 
possible condition. . . The book contains a short 
history of postage stamps from the first issue 
by Great Britain of the famous ‘penny black’ 
adhesive and the celebrated Mulready envelope 
in 1840. The estimated values of many of the 
rarest stamps are given and a brief account of 
some of the world's best known collectors.”’ 
N Y Times 





“This book is a welcome and worthwhile ad- 
dition to the portion of the literature of stamp 
collecting which deals with fundamentals, in 
which respect this otherwise voluminous litera- 
ture has been singularly lacking. The author 
has given us what amounts to an elementary 
textbook from which ‘the beginner, whether old 
or young, can acquire a working knowledge of 
the engaging pastime, which knowledge has 
been obtainable until very recently only by ex- 
perience. The book is accurately and pleasingly 
written.” 

+ Books p31 N 13 '32 350w 


N Y Times pll N 6 '32 200w 


600 Useful Arts 


KIFT, JANE LESLIE, and HEDENBERG., 
KARIN B. Success with house plants. 69p il 
75c De La Mare 

635.9652 House plants 32-24854 
This small illustrated guide for amateurs de- 
scribes common house plants, and gives direc- 
tions for their care. artial contents: Plants 


for north, south, east or west windows; Bulbs 
suitable for house culture; Cacti and other 








succulents for the indoor garden; Insects and 
disease; Plants for the miniature greenhouse; 


Plants for aquariums; After care of Easter 


flowers. 
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“The nine chapters, discuss the subject not 
only with a clearness that is only possible when 
the authors are familiar with the subject but 
with a restraint which makes for easy reading 
and for simple filing in the mind for ready 
reference.”’ H. J. Lang J 

+ Boston Transcript p6 S 21 °32 450w 


800 Literature 


MANTLE, BURNS, ed. Best plays of 1931-32; 
and, The year book of the drama in America. 
599p il $3 Dodd 


808.2 Drama—Collections. Theater—Year- 
books (20-21432) 
After introductory chapters on the theatrical 
season in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Southern California, the volume contains 
rather full excerpts from the following plays: 
Of thee I sing, by G. S. Kaufman; Mourning 
becomes Electra, by Eugene O'Neill; Reunion 
in Vienna, by R. F. Sherwood; The house ot 
Connelly, by Paul Green; The anima! kingdom, 
by Philip Barry; The left bank, by Elmer Rice; 
Brief moment, by S. N. Behrman; Another lan- 
guage, by Rose Franken; The devil passes, by 
B. W. Levy; Cynara, by H. M. Harwood and 
R. F. Gore-Browne. The plays produced in 
New York from June 15, 1931 to June 18, 1932 
are listed, with casts of characters, and short 
synopses for each play. 
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Reviewed by W. P. Eaton 
Books pl3 Ja 1 °33 140w 


OXFORD book of American prose; ed. by Mark 
Van Doren. 662p $3 Oxford 


810.8 American literature—Collections 
32-32296 
“Its companion volume ‘The Oxford Book of 
English Prose,’ edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch [Book Review Digest, 1926], had a far 
richer field to choose from. Sir Arthur picked 
six hundred separate snippets of prose from 
hundreds of writers; Mr. Van Doren has chosen 
pen seventy-three pieces of prose from forty- 
eight writers. He has almost reversed Sir 
Arthur’s canons of selection. He has recognized 
that the peculiar flavor of any great writer, un- 
less that writer happens to be primarily an 
aphorist, can seldom be fully tasted in a single 
paragraph or page." Nation 





Booklist 29:109 D °32 


“The person I miss most is Bierce, and next 
to him Agnes Repplier; for if she has not 
written prose in our time, who has? But there 
is no arguing about these things. There is 
good stuff in the book, whatever may be out of 
it." B. R. Redman 

+ — Books p22 D 4 ’32 120w 


“Mark Van Doren’s anthologies of poetry are 
distinguished because his selections are sound, 
catholic, comprehensive, and above all fresh. 
This book of American prose has the same vir- 
tues. It is compiled without reference to a 
hundred previous anthologies; and it is most 
satisfactory, to me at least, at precisely the 
point where the average anthology is so unsatis- 
factory, in its selections from among contem- 
poraries.. Mr Van Doren’s is by far the best 
anthology of American prose ever compiled: and 
it is preceded by a Preface that is itself a 
distinguished example of American writing.”’ 
Henry Hazlitt 

+ Nation 135:481 N 16 '32 950w 
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Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
East 2ist Street New York 











LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify — us of any |! Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your || » 4 
library staff. This ee Sarees: Fer 
service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut 








THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. Mth St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 








DY PUBLG CO. 


3323 MICHIGAN BLVD..CHICAGO 
Bardine’s How to Become an 










PE GE 5 bc tcc cs $ .50 
Beshore’s Persuasive Speaking... 2.00 
Judy’s Principles of Dog Breeding .. 2.00 
Judy’s “A Soldier’s Diary” ...... 2.00 


We can furnish any book on dogs 


FOR 


FREE. 





PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS 


of printed and written matter or draw- 


Dept. D | 





| 148 W. 23rd St. 


The } 
South American 


ings may be used to advantage in many ways | 


by Librarians, Booksellers and Publishers. 
for price list. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 





Write | 
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ECONOMY 


The DICKMAN BOOKCHARGING 
SYSTEM is a simple solution to the 
problem of furnishing increased service 
to the Public under a diminished bud- 
get. Let us explain how this can be 
done in your library. 











ACTUAL DEMONSTRATION OR 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
ON REQUEST 





The catalogue of Lefco Library Supplies 
is a veritable encyclopedia of labor saving 
devices, conveniences, necessities, etc., 
etc.—write for it at once. 


Library Efficiency Corporation 
New York 














Handbook—1933 


| 626p. Cloth, Good Maps, 
$1 Postpaid 


The best source of information 
and guide to the countries and re- 
sources of South America, Central 
America, Mexico and Cuba 


Travelers, Investors, Settlers, 
Banks, Business Houses, Commer- 
cial and Government Offices, Li- 
braries, Schools and Colleges will 
find authoritative and carefully re- 
vised information on every ques- 
tion. Completely reset with sev- 
eral thousand changes since last 
year. 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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910 Geography and travel 


PECK, ANNIE SMITH. r 
America; twenty thousand miles by air. 
il $3.50 Houghton 

918 South America—Description and travel. 
Aeronautics—Flights 32-30648 
The 79-year-old author records her observa- 
tions of the cities and towns, the people, and 
particularly the mountains of South America, 
made during her 20,000 mile trip, chiefly by air- 
plane, during the seven months from November, 

1929 to June, 1930. The book is illustrated with 

numerous photographs, many of them taken 

from the air. 


Flying over South 
256p 


‘As alert in body as in mind, Miss Peck’s tale 
of her crowded seven months’ flying journey of 
twenty thousand miles tells the story of what 
would have been a notable achievement for any 
man or woman of half her age. It becomes 
doubly and “yw so if one keeps in mind 
as he reads her eighty years. But, after all, 
her book’s chief value, notwithstanding its 
interest in other aspects, lies in the exposition 
it makes of the ease, quickness and comfort 
with which tourists, business travelers, seekers 
of Winter resorts, students and others can reach 
any part of South America and of the thousand 
allurements and pleasures and benefits they will 
find there.”’ 

+ N Y Times pl2 D 4 '32 700w 


+ Springf’d Republican p10 N 24 ‘32 700w 


B or 92 Biography 


EATON, JEANETTE. 
il $2.50 Houghton 
B or 92 Lafayette, Marie Joseph Paul Roch 
Yves Gilbert de Motier, marquis de 
32-32885 
The youth and early manhood of the Marquis 
de Lafayette form the basis of this biography 
for young readers. The author describes mainly 
the military adventures of this gallant soldier 
in America and ends the story with Lafayette’s 
return to France in 1784. 


Booklist 29:146 Ja ‘33 
Bookm 75:850 D '32 50w 
“If the Pulitizer biography prize ever adds a 
department for books for the use of the young, 
I nominate in advance for it whatever biog- 
raphy Miss Eaton may bring out in that year. 
Her method is to present the subject against his 
own background of time and place, charged 
with his own distinctive spirit. I suggest the 
book for any one who feels the need of a little 
more sparkle in the Revolution.’’ M. L. Becker 
+ Books p7 Ja 15 '33 800w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 D 17 '32 200w 
Cath World 136:379 D '32 120w 
“Miss Eaton has used exactly the right 

amount of source-material, parts of letters ex- 
changed between Lafayette and Washington, 
bits of description set down by eye-witnesses. 
Not Lafayette alone comes to life in her book; 
Washington, Hamilton, Anthony Wayne, Roch- 
ambeau, Adrienne and others are living charac- 


ters.” A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times pl2 Ja 8 '33 350w 


Young Lafayette. 253p 


LEWIS, LLOYD. Sherman, 
690p il $3.50 Harcourt 


B or 92 Sherman, William Tecumseh 


In this long, definitive biography of the Civil 
War general, the author, while in no way 


fighting prophet. 


neglecting Sherman’s military career, has told 
in detail the story of his earlier years and has 
stressed the influence of his environment, of his 
early experiences in the West and the South, 
and of the teachings of his foster father on his 
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‘ viewers complete satisfaction.’’ 





the 
South. 


political views and his understanding of 
problems and the psychology of the 
Bibliography. Index. 





+ Books p3 D 4 °32 1750w 


‘* ‘Sherman’ has some superbly written chap- 
ters—the description of the battle of Shiloh, for 
instance, and the moving last paragraphs about 
Sherman's death—but it is the perfect marriage 
between subject matter and manner that makes 
Mr. Lewis’ volume the monument that it is 
both to the author and to his subject. ‘Sher- 
man’ is the kind of book that gives most re- 
Fanny Butcher 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune p19 D 3 '32 650w 

“An extremely interesting book; a fat, full, 
old-fashioned biography, rich in facts and lean 
in that random speculation and ‘imaginative 
evocation’ which so frequently indicates noth- 
ing more than a lack of research by the biog- 
rapher. .. This is an exciting book, and one 
which throws a good deal of light, not only on 
Sherman's character, but on the whole complex 
situation of the Civil War.’’ Robert Cantwell 

+ New Outlook 161:56 D '32 1050w 


“In many respects it supplements Captain 
Hart's book [Book Review Digest, 1929]. Cap- 
tain Hart wrote from the view-point of the 
professional soldier, and while his biography is 
by no means of the conventional military sort, 
its importance lies chiefly in its penetrating 
analysis of Sherman’s strategy and achieve- 
ments in the field and their relation to the 
problems that were agitating the nation. Mr 
Lewis, on the other hand, has written from the 
viewpoint of the civilian. Perhaps the chief 
contribution of the book lies in the part devoted 
to Sherman's life prior to 1861, for it has 


hitherto received relatively little attention ex- 
cept in the general's own memoirs."”"” A. H 
Meneely 


+ Sat R of Lit 9:283 D 3 ’32 1250w 


Fiction 


BECKER, MRS MAY (LAMBERTON), ed 
Golden tales of the prairie states; decorations 
by Louis Lenski. 355p $2.50 Dodd 


32-32913 

Short stories and selections from longer works 
picturing life on the prairies before the coming 
of the motor-car. Contents: The old gray eagle, 
by Booth Tarkington; The strange boy, by 
W. A. White; Going to the Fourth, by Dora 
Aydelotte; I'm a fool, by Sherwood Anderson; 


When Greek meets grouch, by George Fitch: 
The golden wedding, by Ruth Suckow: Hands, 
by M. K. Reely; A wedding in the jungle, by 


Upton Sinclair; “Said Mr Dooley—,” by F. P. 
Dunne; The boatload of knowledge, by C. D. 
Snedeker; News fresh from heaven, by Merle 


Colby; Lone Wolf's old guard, by Hamlin Gar- 
land; The wind fighters, by Keene Abbott: The 
face of failure, by Alice French (Octave 
Thanet); Murnane and the ‘‘Illinois,’’ by Willis 
Gibson; A struggle for the mastery, by Edward 
Eggleston; The white elephant sale, by B. S. 
Aldrich; General practitioner, by Sinclair Lewis; 
Just as Grandma Thorndyke expected, by Her- 
bert Quick. 





“Here is an anthology which should turn read- 
ers to the prairie authors with a new interest.”’ 
Cc. L. Skinner 

+ Books p7 D 18 °32 250w 
Boston Transcript p3 Ja 7 °33 480w 
Christian Science Monitor p6 D 17 "32 


“Sometimes we forget that America has a 
rich heritage of literary backgrounds, and this 
book of Mrs. Becker's, together with the two 
others that preceded it, ‘Golden Tales of the 
Old South’ and ‘Golden Tales of New England,’ 
ought to give a slumbering memory a startling 
prod. . . This book is satisfying in itself but, 
better than that, the material that Mrs. Becker 
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BECKER, MRS MAY L.—Continued 
has chosen will send many readers to the library 
shelves to find the full-length volumes from 
which many of the stories were taken.” 

+ N Y Times p6 D 11 °32 650w 


Springf’d Republican p7e D 18 '32 130w 


FAIRBANK, MRS JANET (AYER). Bright 
land. 525p $2.50 Houghton 
33-852 
This historical novel tells the life story of 
Abby-Delight Flagg from her young girlhood 
during Jackson’s presidency to the time of the 
War with Spain. After one frustrated love 
affair Abby-Delight runs away from her tyran- 
nical father’s home in New Hampshire, to go 
West with Stephen Blanchard, living out the 
rest of a long and usually happy life in Galena, 
Illinois. 





+ — Books p5 D 18 '32 900w 
“This new novel is far larger in scope, as 
well as a much finer book, than anything Mrs. 
Fairbank has done previously.”” D. L. Mann 
+ Boston Transcript pl D 17 '32 1500w 
New Repub 73:306 Ja 25 °33 200w 
N Y Times p4 D 25 '32 450w 
“It is a good tale not too well told, but the 
wealth of incident will hold the attention of the 
most exacting reader. Of style, Mrs. Fairbank 
has no inkling; the best that can be said for 
it, is its complete lack of pretension and a sim- 
plicity unmarred by affectation and unrelieved 
by a feeling for exactitude and inevitability of 
phrases.’’ A. C. Bessie 
+ — Sat R of Lit 9:366 Ja 7 '33 480w 


Children’s Books 


AYSCOUGH, MRS FLORENCE (WHEELOCK). 
Firecracker land; pictures of the Chinese 
world for younger readers. 35lp il $3 Hough- 
ton 

915.1 China—Social life and customs 


An account of old China, its culture and cus- 
toms and its passing, is told in this story of the 
author’s years in China. Of Nova Scotian and 
New England ancestry, she was born in Shang- 
hai, where her father owned a fleet of cargo 
boats. She describes her life in China from 
childhood down thru the years, expressing her 
love for all things Chinese and her attempts to 
live as much as possible in the Chinese tradi- 
tion. For older boys and girls. 





+ Books pl4 N 13 '32 480w 

“Happily, no exact age limit arbitrarily defines 
a ‘younger reader’; otherwise many who may 
no longer be classed as younger would be de- 
prived of great pleasure. For the word pictures 
so charmingly created by Mrs. Ayscough are 
fascinating for readers of every age. In addition 
to much that is agreeably informative, there are 
those personal bits which strike a responsive 
chord, according to each individual's trend of 
mind.’”’ fees 
+ Boston Transcript pl D 17 ‘32 450w 

Cath World 136:378 D '32 140w 

“A book which this writer would place among 
the ‘most necessary’ for the recreational shelf 
of the high school reader. The interesting sub- 
ject, fine presentation and lovely interpretative 
drawings by Lucille Douglass, all combine to 
make it indisputably worthy of such a place.” 
A. L. Shea 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 N 19 °32 


“Because she is a poet at heart and because 
of her insight and human sympathy, she passes 
on to her readers the appreciation and under- 
standing of an ancient culture and civilization, 
as well as a picture of China as it is today. 
The book is never oppressively informative. 
Mrs Ayscough’s style is as charming and infor- 
mal as though she were talking to a group of 
young people.”’ A. T. Eaton 

+N Y Times pl6 D 4 °’32 350w 


HUNT, CLARA WHITEHILL. Little house in 
Green valley. 95p il $1.75 Houghton 
32-22200 


Two children from the city, Gail and Roger, 
spend a summer in Green Valley, the tiny vil- 
lage from which their ancestors had come. In 
the little house which had been left to their 
father and in the woods and hills surrounding, 
the children learned to know the pleasures of 
living in the country. 





Booklist 29:48 O ’32 
‘“‘We hope lots of children will get to Ver- 
mont next summer and for those who don't 
we're glad Miss Hunt has pictured its charm 
in this book.’’ Marguerite Kirk 
+ Books pl0 N 13 '32 100w 
Reviewed by J. W. Maury 
Boston Transcript p2 N 19 '32 80w 
“The story is told simply and naturally, with 
the atmosphere of good breeding that is char- 
acteristic of Miss Hunt’s books. The text gains 
from Miss Brock’s excellent illustrations, which 
have both strength and charm.’’ A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times plé S 25 '32 160w 


POTTER, EDNA. Christopher Columbus; the 
story of a great adventure; with a foreword 
by May Lamberton Becker. 128p il $2 Oxford 

B or 92 Columbus, Christopher [32-28810] 
This book is an historically accurate and 
entertainingly written story of Christopher 

Columbus and the discovery of America. Writ- 

ten especially for young readers from about 

eight to twelve. 





Bookm 75:3847 D '32 40w 
“We have a new book about Columbus, a 
truly readable one that the grown-up people 
will read before passing on to the children. . . 
This new story will make him as real as the 
Lindy they adore. It has the quality of reality.” 
Angelo Patri 
+ Books p17 N 13 '32 300w 


-+ Boston Transcript p3 N 26 '32 100w 


“History learned through books such as these 
is well learned. Though her pages bear none 
of the forbidding marks of scholarship, it is no 
surprise to find from the printed sources of 
information, that they are well documented. 
The colored prints, also by the author, lend 
themselves well to the colorful times and the 
colorful people they describe.’’ 

+ Cath World 136:378 D ’32 120w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 N 19 '32 

“So far we have nothing else so good in the 
way of a first book on Columbus, and few vol- 
umes which will make so good a beginning in 
American history. The illustrations are clear 
and fresh in coloring; while accurate in details 
they are romantic rather than realistic and have 
something of the glamour and poetry of this 
matchless story of adventure as Miss Potter 
tells it.” A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times p13 © 30 '32 230w 
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March 20, 1933 


F. E. Compton & Company 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

Let me congratulate you on the improvements in encyclo- 

pedia arrangement and usability you have introduced in the 
One of the chief difficulties 


new edition of Compton's. 
confronting librarians and others who constantly use ency- 


clopedias has been how to find quickly the exact page 
which contains any particular fact they need. 
Most encyclopedias merely insert a limited number of cross- 
references giving alternative titles or indicating the 

h which minor topics are treated. 


articles in connection wit 
These cross-references are helpful so far as they go, but 


obviously they cannot be made numerous enough to apply to 
more than a small proportion of the contents. Moreover, 
they do not give page numbers, so that the reader often 
has to search through an article of several pages to find 
the special topic he wants. 
A few encyclopedias meet this difficulty by indexing the 
whole work in a separate volume. This is an improvement 
over the mere cross-reference method, since it affords a 
far fuller guide to the entire contents of the work. It 
has the disadvantage, however, of requiring the use of two 
volumes, the index volume and the volume containing the 


article in question. 


Librarians and other encyclopedia users owe you a great 
deal for your ingenious method of combining the advantages 
without the disadvantages of either. 


of these two methods, 
By dividing the volumes of your encyclopedia into complete- 


letter units and placing the corresponding sections of the 
index at the end of each volume, you have made Compton's 
by far the easiest of all encyclopedias to consult. You 
have improved upon the inadequate and unsatisfactory 
cross-reference system by making a thorough index; and you 
have done away with the inconvenience of the separate- 
volume index by placing its various sections where a reader 
naturally looks for them—at the end of each volume. 
The result is that you have immensely reduced the number of 
times that the user is referred from one volume to another. 
In most instances the reader finds the reference he wants 
in the volume he has in his hand. Furthermore, he finds 
a careful analysis of all major articles which points him 
immediately to the page or pages which treat any sub-topic 
he may be seeking. 
In my opinion, you have made a very real and very impor- 
tant contribution to encyclopedia practice. 

Sincerely, (Name upon request) 

State Director of Public and School Libraries 
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The Publishers’ Post 








Speculating upon the question “Who buys 
books?” has ever been a favorite pastime for 
publishers but now that book sales, like those 
of most other commodities have fallen off 
considerably, finding the answer has become 
a matter of great consequence. 

There is very little factual evidence con- 
cerning the ultimate buyer of books except- 
ing, of course, books that are sold direct by 
mail. This is due to the fact that both li- 
braries and individuals buy from widely scat- 
tered wholesale and retail dealers rather than 
direct from publishers. 


This matter has been forced upon us more 
and more as publishers continue to place the 
blame for decreased business upon “the in- 
ability of libraries to buy.” This attitude is 
not unnatural. While a good deal is said and 
written about the reduced buying power ol 
individuals, book sales are seldom cited for 
any significance they may have. On the other 
hand, all publicity given to decreased library 
appropriations is immediately translated into 
terms of book sales by publishers. 

In the absence of lists of individual books 
bought, total book purchase figures for libra- 
ries or groups of libraries have meant little. 
For a long time we have been curious to know 
what a large collection of lists of books that 
had actually been bought by libraries would 
indicate? Recently, we hit upon the idea of 
subscribing to a nationwide newspaper clip- 
ping service. The results have been amazing 
and we hope that when some of us get a 
chance to sit down and do some tabulating 
after the most approved research methods 
some significant information may be developed. 

To date, we aren’t able to answer the ques- 
tion “Who buys books?” completely, but we 
have established, beyond a doubt, that libra- 
ries are doing their part and apparently do- 
ing it wisely. 

The first week’s batch of clippings came 
from more than 200 cities and towns and 
each succeeding week brings a larger number. 

The first impression one gains as these clip- 
pings are reviewed is that all libraries are 
buying some new books right along, probably 
not nearly as many as they bought at the peak 
of prosperity but certainly enough to avoid 
putting patrons on starvation rations and to 
whet the appetite of any sales manager. 


The second and most impressive disclosure 
is the activity of a vast number of school and 
public libraries in very small towns and vil- 
lages. Library acquisitions of places which are 
too small to have newspapers are reported as 
dispatches in the papers of some other town. 
It would seem that the smaller places have 
suffered proportionately much less than the 
larger cities but that the aggregate purchases 
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of such a large number of small places should 
equal or exceed large city purchases. 

Practically all lists received are in the two 
natural divisions “Fiction” and “Non-Fiction” 
and the number of books in each division is 
about equal on most lists. There is much 
more new fiction being bought than we had 
suspected. The inference we have drawn is 
that the increased installation of rental 
shelves by libraries accounts for the unusually 
large proportion of fiction bought. The se- 
lection of fiction titles follows the best seller 
lists but goes much further thru the fiction 
output than the high ten usually singled out 
for listing. 

The non-fiction lists run the whole range of 
literature. Books written in popular style 
upon serious subjects seem to be preferred 
and if any particular classification may be said 
to be more popular than others it would be 
the general classification of “Useful Arts.” 
“Religious” books seem to trail all others 

Specific titles noted most frequently include, 
among others, 

Pitkin—Lire Becins at Forty 

Kallett & Schlink—100,000,000 Guinea Pics 
Adams—Marcu or DEMOCRACY 
Roosevelt—Loox1nc Forwarp 
Rascoe—TIitans oF LITERATURE 

Berle & Mears—Movern Corporation ANp 

PRIVATE PROPERTY 
Arkright—A. B. C. or TEcHNocRACY 
Lockhart—BritisH AGENT 
Cobb—Discovery or THE GENIUS WITHIN Yor 
Simonds—Can America Stay at Home 
Smith—Games AND GAME LEADERSHIP 
Gibbs—Way or Escape 
Fisher—Booms AND Depressions 
Seldes—Years or THE Locust 
Fox—GARDENING WITH HERpEsS 
Hartman & Vickers--HatcHery 

MENT 
Sinclair—Urpton Sinciair Presents WILLiAM 

Fox 
Hibben—Nationat Coox Boox 
CenTurRY OF Procress Series of The Williams 

& Wilkins Company 
and a surprising number of the following 
Crothers—Wuen Lapies MEET 
Coward—DeEsiIcn For LIvING 
Kaufman and Ferber—Dinner at E1GH1 
Shaw—ADVENTURES OF THE BLACK GiRL IN 
Her SEARCH For Gop 


This mention of the latest Shaw book 
causes us to wonder how many librarians can 
guess which one of above books he was read- 
ing at the breakfast table on the morning 
when he arrived in New York? Give up? 
For the answer see the end of the column 
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Every Library and School Needs 





The LITTLE NATURE LIBRARY 


A big storehouse of outdoor knowledge—an encyclopedia of Nature. 
It is inclusive and authoritative. You can trace and identify 1,142 flow- 
ers, butterflies, birds, animals, and trees, and learn the intimate details 
about each—the habitat, color, markings, and interesting life history. 


Save 40% on books you have always wanted 


This most popular series of Nature books 
is now offered to libraries and schools at 
a popular price. Nature books like these us- 
ually cost at least $16.00. This series con- 
tains all the features of the most expensive 
books—fine bindings, beautiful color plates and 
printed on an excellent quality paper. They 
are written by well-known authorities—beauti- 
fully illustrated with 144 full-page color plates 
besides 80 in black and white—covering 1,142 
different subjects. They have been written in 
interesting story form so simply told that a 
child can understand. 


Let the fragrance of outdoors come 
into your library and school 


Have you ever been embarrassed because 
you could not identify a tree which has stood 
just across the road for years? Have you 
ever been puzzled about the name of a bird 
in your own shrubbery? Have you ever wished 
to know more about the risht flowers to make 
your garden like those pictured in the maga- 
zines? Have you ever wished to be equipped 
to deliver better library service on nature sub- 
jects? Your signature on the coupon will 
answer all these questions in a most delightful 
way. 


Examine them FREE! 


We want every library to have this mar- 
velous opportunity to critically examine these 
books. Use them for a week. Then when 
you are satisfied, send only $1.50 and $1.00 a 
month for only eight months or, if you prefer, 
send $8.75 in one cash payment. 

We have only been able to contract for a 
limited number of sets at this figure, so you 
should order your set today. 


 ealieetiaeteeetieetietneetietieteestetedicntiettatateteadnttt 
I 

| The Home and School Book Service, 
| 112 East 32nd St., New York City. 
| Send for one week's free examination, | 
} the six volume set of your Nature Li- | 
1 brary. if I am satisfied I will send , 
1 $1.50 and $1.00 a month for 8 months. | 
} If not, I will return them, and will have | 
| no further obligation in the matter. , 
| SED 0 5b bc bk Bon c Ses EDEL be kawaiarec | 
J SF” re Pre etter s Pai ee I 
| 1 
} City and State ............ | 
l ( ) If you prefer one cash payment, ] 
! send only $8.75. ! 
i WW. B. Fu 
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Standard Books 
from the 
mimi = Nation’s Capital 


De Luxe copy of the Official Roosevelt- 


Garner Inaugural Program 
8%” x 11"—64 pages and 3 colored cover 
effect bound in beautiful dark blue: imitation 
leather stamped with name of library or in- 
dividual and U. 8. Seal and title stamped in 
gold. Under the literary guidanee of J. Fred- 
erick Essary, Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, this historical remembrance of the Last 
Inauguration to be held on March 4th will! live 
indefinitely —$2.00. Regular Edition, 35c. 


WASHINGTON SKETCH BOOK 
By J. Frederick and Helen Essary 


New York Times: “Remote from countless 
guide books.” 

H. L. Mencken in American Mercury: “A 

shrewd understanding of its scenic merits and 
defects.” 
A compact, pocket size, remarkably illustrated 
interpretation of the Nation’s Capital by in- 
ternationally known writers, attractively jack- 
eted in colors for only $1.00. 


PLANNING AND BUILDING THE 
CITY OF WASHINGTON 
Edited by the late Dr. Frederick Haynes Newell 
Published under the auspices of the 


Washington Society of Engineers 


A graphic account of the planning and con- 
struction of the Capital City of the United 
States of America. Described and illustrated 
by distinguished specialists who have helped in 
its designing and development. Regular Edi- 
tion, $2.00. Founder’s Edition with Facsimile 
autographed Portrait of late Dr. Newell, $3.00. 





, Publishers also of 
“WHO’S WHO IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL” 


Usual trade discounts. Books on 
postage paid to creditable —_— 
members and to libraries. 


810 R. I. Ave. N. E. 
Ransdell Inc. {j)3L.4" 8 = 





r 


OR 


aia \ 


PRICE LISTS \ 





Bardine’s How to Become an 
American Gitigem 06 ce iw $ 
Beshore’s Persuasive Speaking... 2 
Judy’s Principles of Dog Breeding . . 2. 
Judy’s “A Soldier’s Diary” ...... 2 
We can furnish any book on dogs 





In the meantime publishing activities con- 
tinue more smoothly than any other line. The 
few changes that take place are of a con 
structive nature to perfect some more eco 
nomical or efficient publishing or selling ar 
rangement. 

An announcement of this kind is to th« 
effect that the firm of Robert M. McBride 
& Company becomes the representative of the 
Stanford University Press in all states 
east of the Mississippi. Dr. M. Edmund 
Speare, head of the Educational Departnient 
of McBride’s, announces that among the first 
books to be distributed in this manner is a 
series dealing with current problems in edu- 
cation edited by Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stan 
ford, recently Secretary of the Interior. 

There are books on the late Spring and 
Summer lists of several publishers that lead 
us to suspect that we are not the only ones 
who have been scanning library purchases to 
see what kind of books are being bought 
One book that we have especially in mind is 
“Careers Ahead” to be a “personally 
ducted” tour of sixty basic occupations to 
enable young people to make an intelligent 
choice of a livelihood. The selection of June 
9 as the publication date for this book was 
natural for Little, Brown & Company of Bos 
ton, where the schools don’t close until the 
end of June, but elsewhere many schools close 
in May and what are their graduates going 
to do while waiting for the book? 


Another book that seems to 
unusually well selected is 7ime to Live by 
Hambidge, Whittlesey. It gives every indica- 
tion of equalling or exceeding the popularity 
of Life Begins at Forty. 


con- 


have been 


All unexpired subscriptions to The Bookman 
will be filled by its successor The American 
Review. A sample copy of The American 
Review will be sent gladly to libraries upon 
request of the publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


After a pleasant but strenuous winter visit 
ing libraries on the Pacific Coast with the 
Bookmobile, Mr. and Mrs. McLaughlin will 
rest for the summer in New Mexico. Thei: 
tour will be resumed about September 1. In 
the meantime, mail addressed to them at 958 
University Avenue, New York will be fo: 
warded promptly. 


Mention of the Bookmobile will recall to 
many librarians in the Southern and New 
England states Mr. George W. Stewart who 
accompanied it for ten months in 1929. All 
who knew Mr. Stewart will be saddened to 
learn of his almost instant death recently 
when he was struck by an automobile near 
his home in Philadelphia. 


As reported in the local press Mr. Shaw 
was reading Upton Sinclair Presents William 
Fox while having breakfast on the boat im- 
mediately after his arrival in New York. 
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Just as the library tools published by this company are used 
regularly in more than 50 countries, library tools from abroad 
find a wide usefulness in America. 


Their acquisition by American libraries is greatly simplified because 


a stock of the more important publications is carried by The H. W. Wilson 
Company for immediate delivery. 


950-972 UNIVERSITY AVE., 


The following are among the more important 


Internationale Bibliographie des Buch- und Bibliotheks- 
wesens. 1930 and 1931. $7.25 ea. 

The high standard of accuracy which characterized the 
former annual volumes is maintained in the present one.— 
Library Quarterly. 

Jahrbuch der Biicherpreise. 1929, 1930 and 1931 $7.25 ea. 

This well known annual now completes its 25th year 
of existence and appears in enlarged form 

Internationaler Jahresbericht der Bibliographie. 1930. 
$1.00. 1931. $1.25. 


Second annual edition enlarged to include subject index. 


Jahrbuch der Deutschen Bibliotheken. 1931.  xiii,407p. 
$2.40. 
A list of German scholarly libraries with statistical in- 
formation about them. 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Volksbiicherein. 1928/29, 1929/30, 
vili,244p. $2.40. 
Deals with popular libraries as the above covers scholarly 
libraries. 
Handbuch der Bibliothekwissenschaft. Fritz Milkau. 2v. 
4 lea. ea $17.50. 
A primary source of information and reference on the 
history of books and libraries. 
Der Gegenwartige Stand der Primaren Nationalbiblio- 
graphie in den Kulturlandern. 75c 
A detailed description of current weekly and monthly 
bibliographies of all countries, some 35 titles in all. 


International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. 
Vol. I. 1926. 366p. pa. $3, bd. $3.75. Vol. II. 1927. 
528p. pa. $5, bd. $5.75. 


Edited by the International ‘Committee of Historical 
Sciences. 


All Books Postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








- « from Overseas—— 
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Stephen McKenna 


TEPHEN McKENNA himself is 
part and parcel of what he writes,— 
of that brilliant background of English 
nobility, lingering traditions, political 
gossip of a London more talked about 
than seen. He belongs to London’s inner 
circle. In fact all his writings have been 
a confession, for his fiction is based on 
biographical and autobiographical mater- 
ial. He looks with clear eyes into the 
lives of these outwardly gay people at 
whose country homes he plays, these 
political leaders with whom he chats so 
casually at the Reform Club... and 
with a manner of smoothly sophisticated 
brilliance he puts his finger on the weak- 
nesses, the foibles of this time-honored 
race, frenzied sensation seekers before 
the war, worn down by the long struggle, 
striving to erect a future from crumbled 
parts. But he dissects with the hand of 
science, rather than of cruelty. He has 
a flair for satiric wit but he is never 
bitter against these, his own people. 
Stephen McKenna was born on Febru- 
ary 27, 1888, in London, one might say 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. He 
was educated at Westminster, where he 
was a Scholar, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was an Exhibitioner. 
His father was Leopold McKenna, a 
brother of the Right Honourable Regi- 
nald McKenna, D.D., the last Liberal 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer. 
Because of his financial position, there 
was to be no precarious future for him, 
no attic where a struggling artist must 
make his bed, no bombardment of maga- 
zines with pot boilers, no haste, no worry. 
So after school he travelled leisurely thru 
the world awhile and wrote when he felt 
like it and what he wanted. However, 
his freedom did not temper his ambition. 
At the outbreak of the war he tried to 
join the army but was debarred by the 
state of his health, which had never been 
robust. It was a bitter disappointment. 
He then volunteered for service at his 
old school, Westminster, and after a year 
joined the staff of the War Trade Intelli- 
gence Department. In 1917, he repre- 
sented his department on Balfour’s mis- 
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STEPHEN McKENNA 


sion to the United States and was exceed 
ingly well-liked in this country. He 
remained in government: service until 
February, 1919. Now he devotes prac- 
tically all his time to writing. 

Mr. McKenna is described as a tall, 
slender young man with Irish blue eyes, 
fair hair, regular features and a Dante 
profile. He is a conversationalist of rare 
charm and has an engaging manner. He 
is said to have that rare accomplishment 
of “talking like a book.” He has many 
friends and is a figure of importance in 
London society. His one recreation is 
the opera and during the London season 
his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, where he 
does his writing, are the almost nightly 
scenes of parties collected from the opera 
house. He is an inveterate traveller, and 
is still unmarried. 

Mr. McKenna, whose new novel, 
Superstition, has recently been published, 
has always been a prolific writer and is 
the author of a long list of popular 
novels. 


























TOURING EXHIBITS 


Write for folder giving terms for 
1, French Street Murals—ss5 Modern 3. International Books—ioo books of 











French Posters. young life in other countries. 

2. The Land We Live In—100 books 4. Foreign Picture Book Exhibit—so 
of American life, historical, region- French and 50 German books of 
al and economic (for ages 6-16) contemporary artists. 


THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
With Books on Many Subjects for Grown-Ups 


270 Boylston st. Women’s Educational and Industrial Union Boston, Mass. 
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MINERVA Crowetw’s HANDBOOK 


Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt. 








31. Jahrgang. FOR 
Edited by Dr. Gerhard Liidtke W 
and Dr. Friedrich Richter. | READERS AND RITERS 
ERSTE ABTEILUNG | A dictionary of famous characters 
and plots in legend, fiction, drama, 
Volume lL, A-L opera, and poetry, together with | 
24} ; ” : | dates and principal works of im- 
Research Institutions, Observatories, | portant authors; with special atten- 
Libraries, Archives, Museums, Com- tion to American literature and al- 


lusions hardly touched in British 


missions, Societies. ) 
books, and to the fiction, drama, 





Now available Price $7.68 and catch-phrases of the present 
B. WESTERMANN co., Inc. | generation, ( 728 pages; $3.50.) 
13 West 46th Street New York City | THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
EE 'tttm/393 Fourth Avenue New Yor {c ccmeecsmans 








“We recased a lot of books with 
H. R. H. Liquid Cold Glue and 
have been waiting to see how 
they would compare in 
durability with our hot 
glue mends. We are 
delighted.” —titrarian’s tener” 


If you have not yet tried H. R. H. Liquid Cold Glue 
write for free sample tin to 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., Springfield, Mass. 














Have you a copy of our Supplies Catalog? 
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Thomas Burke 


"THOMAS BURKE, fanciful weaver 
of tales which center about the 
highways and byways of old London, 
particularly the Limehouse section, was 
born in London in 1887 and orphaned 
while still a very small boy. 

Edwin Bjorkman has said of him: 
“Thomas Burke started from the under- 
most surface of the social pyramid, from 
a region rating even lower socially than 
the miner’s cottage which originally 
sheltered D. H. Lawrence. But he has 
never shown any inclination to forget 
his starting-point.” 

His life follows closely the autobio- 
graphical theme of his novel, The Wind 
and the Rain. As a boy he lived with an 
uncle in the London district of Poplar, 
frequented by Chinese and other foreign 
races. At nine some misguided angel of 
mercy discovered his parentless condition 
and “vicious” surroundings and pro- 
pelled him into an orphan asylum. Burke 
himself has described his life in the insti- 
tution as “four years of unspeakable 
humiliation, -oppression, and spiritual 
mortification.” 

At fourteen he was free once more to 
wander thru the streets of his beloved 
Chinatown, and suddenly to discover the 
world of reading thru the totally unex- 
pected medium of a popular journal 
picked up in a cheap coffee shop. The 
doors of a new world were opened to 
him. His swift application to reading, 
to losing himself in the beauty of words, 
accompanied by his friendship for Quong 
Lee, the Chinese philosopher who later 
figured in Limehouse Nights, exhilarated 
him and led to his first determined scrib- 
blings. Quong Lee, by the way, was 
finally deported to China for selling 
opium unlawfully. Only after his philo- 
sophic friend had disappeared from 
Limehouse was Burke able to crystallize 
in ink the more pithy of his sayings. 

From fourteen to sixteen Burke 
wanted most of all to be a violinist and 
practiced faithfully, but poverty pre- 
vented him from continuing with his 
studies. When he was a sixteen-year old 
office boy, he sold his first story and 
began to write fairly regularly for the 
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THOMAS BURKE 


cheap popular papers. At eighteen he 
gave up his job as office boy and became 
assistant to a second-hand bookseller. A 
year later he sent some of his writings 
to a literary agent, who became interested 
in his work and gave him a position in 
his office, where he remained until the 
agency was “killed by the war,” to use 
Burke’s phrase. The encouragement that 
meant most to him was received in his 
twenty-sixth year from Norman Douglas, 
then one of the heads of the English 
Review. 


During the war Burke worked in the 
American Branch of the Ministry of In 
formation. Since that time he has been 


free of all offices. He has served as a 
publisher’s reader and done a great deal 
of reviewing. 

One of the readers of Burke’s auto 
biographical book, The Wind and the 
Rain, was Charles Chaplin, who, observ- 
ing the similarity of their tragic boy 
hoods, wrote to the author and thereby 
initiated a firm friendship. 

Burke’s first really popular success 
was Limehouse Nights, which was 
adapted for the screen under the title 
“Broken Blossoms,” with Lillian Gish 
and Richard Barthelmess in the leading 
roles. 

(Continued on p. 534) 
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GAYLORD BROS., INC. 





GAYLO ~ 


For many years GAYLO has been a most 
popular adhesive for book repair and gen- 
eral use in thousands of libraries. 


As a result of persistent effort to make 
improvements and refinements in our staple 
items wherever possible, we have recently 
perfected the formula used in the manu- 
facture of GAYLO. 


This good paste as now offered, has greater 
adhesive properties than ever before, has 
a pleasing fragrance, is white, viscous, and 
is made under a process which insures 
uniform high quality. 


1 quart can $.90 — 1 gallon can $2.50 
Less in quantities 


Express charges paid 








LIBRARY FURNITURE SUPPLIES 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Aes N. Y. 




















McClurg’s— 


book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Col- 
leges and Universities. 


service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 


the first wholesale 


We specialize in library 
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Ruth E. Finley 


UTH E. FINLEY has had a busy 

and absorbing life, steeped almost 
from the beginning in newspaper work 
and writing. She was born and educated 
in Akron, Ohio, and immediately on leav- 
ing college she began work as a reporter 
on an Akron paper. She soon became 
woman’s page editor and special writer 
which in those days meant sob-sister of 
the deepest dye. She “sobbed” until 1910 
when she met and married a fellow re- 
porter, Emmet Finley. 


But marriage did not interfere with 
her journalistic career, altho she has 
always kept house. She did free lance 
work and special features, and finally 
became Woman’s and Fiction Editor of a 
large newspaper syndicate. In 1921 her 
husband’s work brought him to New 
York to live, and Mrs. Finley gave up her 
job to come with him. After a few more 
years first of free lance work, then as 
associate editor of McClure’s Magazine, 
she conceived the idea of writing a book 
on early America. This book, Old Patch- 
work Quilts and the Women Who Made 
Them has become the authority on its 
subject. And in her second book, The 
Lady of Godey’s: Sarah Josepha Hale, 
she turned again to America’s past. 

Her chief hobby has always been an- 
tiques. She and Mr. Finley live now in a 
lovely old house on Long Island which 
was built in 1810, and they have fur- 
nished it entirely with unwanted antiques 
which they inherited from the attics of 
their families, when they were married. 
Mrs. Finley has, of course, a superb 
collection of old quilts; one of Stiegel 
glass, and another of tiny boxes. She 





Thomas 


(Continued from p. 532) 

This amiable, modest little man, whose 
charm of manner and contempt for what 
he calls “drawing-room tactics” have 
made him popular with Englishmen and 
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RUTH E. FINLEY 


also has, for diversion, a very lovely gar- 
den, filled with old-fashioned flowers; 
and a wire-haired fox terrier, by name 
Sir Toby Belch. And she reads a great 
deal—everything except detective and 
mystery stories. For many years she had 
to know enough about every detective 
and mystery story published in English 
to, buy or not to buy its newspaper serial 
rights. During those years she read 
thousands. She has never read one since. 
When Mrs. Finley has a book in prog- 
ress she works with almost unbelievable 
energy. A typical day finds her at her 
desk by nine in the morning. She works 
until twelve-thirty, lunches, and then is 
back at her desk until five-thirty; back 
again at seven and working until ten, or 
twelve, or even two if all goes well. On 
week-ends she takes a vacation. 


Burke 


Americans alike, jives in London and is 
married to Winifred Wells, who writes 
under the name of “Clare Cameron.” 
Mrs. Burke’s own works include Rustle 
of Spring and Green Fields of England. 





